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Club Activities 
Central High School, Newark 
b By Robert Marsoline, Member 


HE Photoplay Club of Central High School, 

Newark, N. J., was one of the first of its kind 
to be organized in any high school in the United 
States. 

One of the projects of our club is the weekly 
production of a news reel of school activities. 
The film is shown in the auditorium to all the stu- 
dents. The newsreel is only one of the many 
activities that have sprung from the Central High 
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School Photoplay Club. The membership, which 
is over 65, edit, title, and project movies of other 
types. 

Every department in the school benefits by the 
Photoplay Club. For the Technical Department, 
we made a movie of the making of a band-saw. 
For the wood-working department, we made a 
film of the making of an end-table. In the library, 
we photographed several scenes of the work as 
it is carried on there. 


At present our club is working with the city of 
Newark in two of its major projects: the filming of 
scenes in urging the public to contribute to the 
community chest, and also several scenes showing 
the need for careful driving. The Amateur Cine 
World of London has asked the Central High 
School Photoplay Club to photograph Mayor 
Ellenstein’s radio broadcast opening up a pageant 
at Newark, England. 

In order to purchase equipment the club puts 
ona show. This show consists of educational pic- 
tures such as Oliver Twist, The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, and also the latest shots taken by 
the club. 

At club meetings interesting films seen by the 
members are discussed*and voted on. The fact 
that a film has been acclaimed by the critics or has 
won a national award does not mean that it will 
win the favor of the Central High School Photd- 
play Club. 

The Club has received innumerable invitations 
from motion picture houses to visit their ojec- 
tion rooms, where the operators explain to the 
members the machines that are used in showing a 
modern film. 

Recently the General Organization of Central 
High Schooi installed an amplifying system in the 
scheol auditorium, and through this organiza- 
tion the Photoplay Club has had the opportunity 
to purchase a talking machine. The Club now 
plans to run talking pictures at their future shows. 


Miss Rae Daneshefsky and Mr. Howard Katz, 
both members of the Photoplay Club, have re- 
cently won contests on photoplay appreciation. 
Miss Daneshefsky won third prize in a contest 
staged by the National Association of 4-Star 
Clubs. Mr. Katz won a prize in a contest staged 
by the Loew's Theaters in conjunction with the 
showing of A Tale of Two Cities. 

Through the untiring efforts of our advisors, 
Mr. Alexander B. Lewis and Mr. John Deady, 
the club is growing fast in favor throughout the 
school, and is one of the most popular of the extra- 
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On Marrying 
the Boss’s Daughter 
An Editorial 


The hard- 


ships of winter, the floods of 


T is spring again. 
March, are forgotten, and 

hope revives in April. De- 
spondency often disappears with 
the snow. And so it is fortunate 
that most 
are graduated in the spring. To 


high school students 


be handed a diploma and shown 
the door in January is a double 
blow. Young men and women 
now finishing high school at least 
deserve the encouragement of the 
weather. For the economic storm 
has not subsided sufficiently to 
indicate safe or pleasant sailing 
for the majority of high school 
seniors. 

Amid the excitement of senior 
plays, year books, dances, clothes, 
and commencement, our calmer moments are likely 
to be -sobered with thoughts of jobs and dreams of 
careers. Spring assembly speakers, like commence- 
ment orators, devote their messages to. advice they 
believe will prove helpful to, us in our search for a 
full and happy life and a satisfactory livelihood. 

There is a wide range in the advice we are offered, 
as every high school and college senior knows. Sev- 
eral years ago, for example, a college professor gave 
the newspapers sensational headlines and_ startled 
his pupils when he coolly advised them that the most 
practical way to advance one’s self in the economic 
world was simply to marry the boss’s daughter. Had 
he been a teacher in a girls’ school, or had he been 
addressing a group of stenographers about to enter 
the business world, his advice doubtless would have 
been to snare the boss’s son. To that professor’s 
unpoetic mind a young man’s fancy should never 
wander lightly but should ever be directed toward 
a golden goal. 

Now, without making any statistical survey of the 
number of boss’s daughters—or sons—it is obvious 
that relatively only a few could win the questionable 
distinction of following successfully the professor’s 
sordid advice. Even if we all wanted to! And who 
The single virtue—with no others—of 





“One of the characteristic figures of 
our age.” 


being the child of a boss will ap- 
peal to few. But we shall let you 
write your own editorial on that 
subject. 

We prefer to bring to vou an- 
other message, quite the opposite 
in character. It is a challenge. 
To accept it requires courage and 
The very title of the 


book from which it is chosen will 


character. 


frighten the spineless. In No 
Friendly Voice, by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, there is a dif- 
ferent sort of _message about 
He dares his grad- 
different, to 


have convictions and stand up for 


“getting on”. 


uating class to be 


them, though it may mean _ the 
loss of friends. He pleads for 
intellectual independence and integrity.  “ ‘Getting 
on’”, he says, “is the great American aspiration. 
And here the demoralizing part comes in: the way 
to get on is to be ‘safe’, to be ‘sound’, to be agreeable, 
to be inoffensive, to have no views on important mat- 
ters not sanctioned by the majority, by your super- 
iors, or by your group. We are convinced that by 
knowing the right people, wearing the right clothes, 
saying the right things we shall get on to some 
motion-picture paradise, surrounded by fine cars, re- 
freshing drinks, and admiring ladies. So. persuasive 
is this picture that timidity thus engendered 
turns into habit and the ‘stuffed shirt’ becomes one 
Don’t be- 


of the characteristic figures of our age. 
come an empty-headed ‘stuffed shirt’.” 

Between these two divergent points of view there 
will be millions of words of advice poured into the 
eager ears of those about to leave school this spring. 
Listen to them with an open mind and a cool head. 
Sift out the sincere and the realistic from the “stuffed 
shirts.” We commend to you the challenge of Dr. 
Hutchins; but we wish to add to it one sentence from 
Horace Mann. It, too, is from a message to his stu- 
dents. ‘Be ashamed,” he said in the last words of his 


last address at Antioch College—“be ashamed to die 


until you have won some victory for humanity.” 








English Section 


HAMLET 


Shakespeare's Play Told as a Short Story 
BY FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


» HORATIO, the friend and ser- 

vant of my lord Hamlet, Prince 

of Denmark, here make report, 
. as I promised him in the article 
of his death, of all that went before 
this bitter event. 

In those early days of the new 
king’s reign the court at Elsinore was 
not pleasant to inhabit. Before the 
eyes of the outer world our old pomps 
and ceremonies went on: for the breed 
of courtiers finds one king as good 
as another—if only that king, new 
or old, be strong enough to give 
permanence to his patronage, it 
matters little to them 

strength proceeds and whether his 
name be Hamlet or Claudius. But 
within, all was whispering and dis- 
quiet; this Claudius, though king, 
was not a man of my kidney, being 
a shifty, ill-favoured fellow, lack- 
ing all his dead brother’s virtues, 
and above all things courage, the 
quality that we Danes particularly 
esteem. Nor did the manner in 
which he had climbed to the throne 
content me (seeing that the lord 


whence his 


Hamlet, my friend, was his 
father’s rightful heir and _ set 
aside), nor yet, to tell the truth, 


the manner of the old king’s death. 

For though kings are more sub- 
ject to mortality than common 
men, as the bloody story of our 
realm discloses, vet the 
King Hamlet’s death was mysteri- 
ous—that a man, having eaten 
frugally, should fall asleep in the 
peace of his own garden and wake 


way of 


speechless in the agony of death, 
having been bitten (the doctors de- 
clared) by some venomous snake! 
—and though doctors (and more 
than any those frequent 
courts) are more ignorant than they 
will allow, and one quality of poison 
not easily diagnosable from another, 
some few, and I them, took 
leave to doubt what shape that snake 
filled and with what fangs its poison 
was sprayed, since snakes of the true 
serpentine sort are rare in Denmark, 
but reptiles of human form can be 
found with ease. 

I was troubled, moreover, not only 
for my own but also for my lord 
Hamlet's sake, by the bluff way in 
which King Claudius took possession 
not only of the dead king’s throne 
but also of his bed, in wedding his 
own brother's widow, my lord Ham- 
let's mother: an indelicacy that, in\ 


who 


among 


This short story version of Hamlet is 
taken from a book called Six Stories from 
Shakespeare (D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
and is the result of an interesting experi- 
ment in which six of the foremost writers 
of the day undertook to rewrite six of 
Shakespeare’s plays as short stories. The 
plays are: Hamlet by Mr. Young, The 
Merchant of Venice by Viscount Snowden, 
King Lear by Hugh Walpole, The Taming 
of the Shrew by Clemence Dane, Corio- 
lanus by John Buchan, and Julius Caesar 
by Winston Churchill. 








Claudius murders Hamlet’s father. 
Drawings by Robert Anning Bell 


the case of Claudius, caused little sur- 
prise, but in that of the lady much! 
for the world (and I with it) sup- 
posed she had dearly loved her dead 
lord . . . though how should a youth, 
and a simple gentleman, censure the 
conduct of kings and queens? None 
the less is it true that the queen’s 
hard wounded me— 
more, again, for Hamlet’s sake than 
my own, for I saw how it grieved him. 

Indeed there could not have been 
a soul in the court who did not notice 
the change that. his father’s death 
had wrought in him. From boyhood 
we had been friends, and I under- 
stood him better than most; yet in 
those days I began to feel that my 


forgetfulness 


friend was as much a stranger to me 
as he had always been to the rest of 
the world. For Hamlet never 
entirely as others. In person he was 
more finely made than any man liy- 
ing, save only his father, and in the 
swiftness and fineness of its wit his 
mind surpassed all that ever I knew, 
But. in these days, my friend had be- 
come but a shadow of himself. The 
wit still flashed there, but now it was 


was 


tinged with bitterness, and _ his 
speech fraught with hidden mean- 
ings that puzzled men’s ears, 
Through that colored court J 
watched him stalk like a reminder 
of death, clad from head to foot 


in the black of unreconciled 
mourning, a strange and disquiet- 
ing figure, putting thoughts as 
black as his habit into folks’ minds, 
so that those who saw him began 
to shrink from his presence. With- 
out doubt, they said, this young 
.prince felt deeply and still lament- 
ed his father; but was it seemly, 
they asked, to continue to parade 
these trappings of grief, beyond 
the set period of mourning, before 
the of his poor mother to 
whom, newly-wed, they made a re- 


eves 


proach? 
As to what the court thought I 
cared nothing. In all this the sole 
thing that touched me was that my 
friend suffered and was changed; 
that I could no longer understand 
him .and that he grudged me his 
confidence. Prince Hamlet. for all 
his strange ways, had always been 
known to me as a man of spirit. 
If, at that moment, he had thought 
fit to contest his uncle’s usurpation 
of his rightful throne and _ had 
raised his standard in rebellion, he 
would have found a thousand gentle- 
men ready to support him, since few 
loved Claudius. But this changeling 
Hamlet did no such thing; he was 
contented, it seemed, unlike himself, 
to brood over his wrongs without 
thought of action. In another way he 
was changed. Up till then. as his own 
lips toid me, he had been deep in love 
with the maiden Ophelia, sister to our 
friend Laertes and daughter to Polon- 
ius, his father’s chanccllor. But now, 
it seemed, there was no room for love 
in his heart—grief excluding all such 
tenderness even as it had marred our 
friendship; and some, seeing this, de- 
clared that his mind had been touched. 

About this time it chanced that the 
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Captain of the Guard came to me in 
secret and told me how, pacing the 
ramparts of the palace, his men had 
seen a vision that filled them with 
dread: the form of a lord in full 
armour with a grey-bearded, sorrow- 
ful countenance. At first he had 
laughed the matter away as a mere 
imagination; but the spectre (if such 
it were) had returned each night be- 
fore a variety of witnesses, appear- 
ing on the stroke of midnight and 
vanishing at cockcrow. When he told 
me this tale I laughed. as he had 
done, for a man bred to arms has 
seant credence in phantoms; but, on 
his urging me further, I promised to 
watch with the rest and finally saw 
with my own eyes the thing that had 
been told me, adding this out of my 
own knowledge: that the ghost which 
walked there was none other than the 
dead king Hamlet, Prince Hamlet’s 
father. 

When I told my lord this, as in 
duty, he smiled at me for my credul- 
ity, even as I had smiled at the Cap- 
tain: but later, when I too urged him 
to see for himself, his face grew 
graver and he consented to watch with 
me that evening. 

It was a bitter cold night. We 
stood shivering there on the ramparts 
(Marcellus was with us) waiting for 
the stroke of the hour. Near at hand 
we could hear the tramp of the senti- 
nels who marched to and fre to keep 
themselves warm, and, farther away, 
the songs of minstrels and the shout- 
ing of brawlers in the great hall 
where Claudius feasted and drank 
with the rest. It began to seem as 
though our vigil would be in vain, till, 
suddenly, I saw a shape and clutched 
Hamlet’s arm. It was coming, I told 
him, and, even as I spoke, I knew 
that he too had seen and recognized 
the spectre which now paused in its 
walk and, indeed, seemed to beckon 
him to private converse. At this both 
I and Marcellus were afraid, for the 
ways of Satan are subtle, and who 
knew that this phantasm might not 
have been sent from hell to lure him 
who followed it to destruction as he 
groped in the darkness and ‘stumbled 
into an abyss? We laid hands on 
Hamlet, trying to restrain him; but 
he freed himself from us violently, 
and swiftly followed the phantom 
out of our sight. 

What colloquy they held together, 
my lord Hamlet and the ghost, we 
could not hear. In the end I was to 
know the substance of what was told 
him: that the horrors which he had 
only half suspected wete true; that 
his father had died, in fact, at the 
hands of that bloody murderer, his 
brother Claudius, who, as the old 
king slept, had poured henbane into 
his ear. Much more the ghost said, 

(Continued on next page) 


English Section 


Francis Brett Young 


HEN Francis Brett Young 


was five years old he an- 

nounced that he was going 

to be a writer, in spite of 
the determination of his English doc- 
tor father to have his son follow in 
his medical footsteps. What hap- 
pened was that he turned out to be 
both a doctor and a_ novelist, with 
soldiering and writing music thrown 
in extra. 

Young was born (1884) in Wor- 
cestershire, between the Black Coun- 
try and the valley called “Severn- 
side” which figures in so many of his 
novels. After attending public school 
at Epsom College in the south of 
England he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham—a situation which 
he resented intensely until after he 
had spent two years as ship’s sur- 
geon in the Far East, and which he 
Jater described as one of the best 
things that could have happened to 
He puts 
it this way: “I know now that there 
is nothing in the world which so fits 
a man of letters to wrestle with the 


an aspiring young author. 


mind of man as an intimate acquain- 
tance with his body. A man or woman 
will tell lies or feign emotions to the 
pastor or the lawyer. With the physi- 
cian, they know that only the truth 
will help them. There is no other 
education in humanity to compare 
with the doctor’s life.” 

In 1908 the newly married young 
Dr. Young settled at Brixham, in 
Devon, and along with his general 
practice found time to write the 
poetry and novels which he had had 
in his system for so long a time. His 
patients were nearly all fishing folk, 
simple and hardy people who spoke 
a racy dialect. They and their life 
make the subject of his second novel, 
Deep Sea, which was finally pub- 
lished in 1914 (after being rejected 
by 32 publishers). Curiously enough, 
although these early works were 
highly praised by the critics, they 
had practically no sale, and it was 
not until Mr. Young’s war experi- 
ences in East Africa had been re- 
corded in Marching on Tanga (1918) 
that he first began to find an audi- 
ence. Now in 1936, twenty years and 
almost twenty books later, Francis 
Brett Young is compared with Hardy 
and with Conrad, while still others of 
his readers insist that of all the estab- 
lished English authors today, it is 
Mr. Young on whom Galsworthy’s. 
literary cloak has fallen. 

Ill with malaria, Young was _ in- 
valided back from’ the war to Eng- 
land with a sixty per cent disability 
—in his own phrase “four tenths of 
a man.” After the Armistice, he was 





FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


forbidden to continue his medical 
work and to go on living in the Brit- 
ish Isles, owing to his continued ill 
health—which couldn’t have made 
him very mad, since it made it pos- 
sible for him to live in Capri and to 
devote himself entirely to his writing. 
Thtre he bargained with the Italian 
author and architect, Edwin Cerio, te 
design him a house in exchange for 
English translations of “some of 
Cerio’s stories; and there he and his 
wife live today, on the terraced 
mountainside above the lovely village 
of Anacapri, a thousand feet above 
the wine-dark Bay of Naples with 
Vesuvius as a dramatic backdrop. 

It isn’t very surprising, when you 
think of this idyllic life, that Mr. 
Young chooses to go on writing the 
pleasant and well-bred Galsworthian 
family chronicles that he does. His 
newest book, White Ladies (pub- 
listed last year by Harper’s), is a 
tale of a great English industrial fam- 
ily whose fortune for generations has 
come from the manufacture of bricks 
dug from the clay of Mr. Young’s 
native Black Country; and is as re- 
moved from the reality of that same 
Black Country (see Priestley’s Eng- 
lish Journey) as Mr. Young’s Medi- 
terranean mountain is from industrial 
England. 

Some of Mr. Young’s books, most 
of which are ‘Severn-side” novels, 
are: The Iron Age (1916); The 
Young Physician (1919); Sea Horses 
(1927); The Black Diamond (1921); 
Cold Harbour (1924); Love Is 
Fnough (1927), which was awarded 
the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize; Black Roses (1929); Jim Red- 
lake (1930); The House Under the 
Water (1932), and This Little World 
(1934). 
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imposing on Hamlet the burden of ven- 
geance, but bidding him, for the sake of 
old love, to spare his mother, the new 
king’s partner in crime. All this Hamlet 


heard before we came up with him, but 
not a word did he tell us. Yet, by the 
manner of the man, whom I knew and 


loved as a brother, I saw he was deeply 
stirred. His mind, indeed, was swept by 
a surge of wild thoughts so tempestuous 
that he spoke words meaningless and dis- 
connected, out of which one fixed pur- 
pose emerged when he bade us swear 


by all that was sacred to us that 
neither I nor Marcellus would ever 
disclose the story of that weird en- 


counter. 

My lord Hamlet did wisely in this. 
Indeed, contrary to what others have 
held, that meeting, I say, rather quick- 


ened than addled his wits. From that 
hour he knew the villains he had to 
deal with; a _ foolish love-besotted 


woman (I cannot excuse her) whom he 
must still call mother, and her para- 
mour, Claudius, a bloody murderer, 
armed now with all powers of royalty 
and quite without scruple. From that 
hour knew, the peril of his 
own he his father’s heir, 
the rightful occupant of the throne; it 
would please Claudius best if he were 
removed and forgotten. Yet the safety 
of his own body and the sweetness of 
life were small things to Hamlet (in 
the world of nightmare that the ghost 
had opened to him) except in so far 
him 


he too, 


person: Was 


as the loss of these might cheat 
of wreaking the revenge he had sworn. 


He knew that he must act warily, 
swiftly, and strike with unfaltering 
aim. More than this: if the mere act 


of vengeance appeased his devotion to 
his father’s memory, I believe that the 
artist in him took pleasure in the com- 
plicated hazards against which it must , 
be wreaked; I he took pains 
to contrive his vengeance as a work 
of art, with something of that joy in 
skill of hand and in the braving of danger 
with which a huntsman faces the charg- 


believe 


ing bull. 

At that moment, in his steeled purpose 
and in his nice computation of the risks 
by he the prince was 
more composed than he had been at any 
time since the shock of his father’s death 
unnerved him; yet, knowing, through Mar- 
eellus and myself, the curiosity his ex- 
travagance of behavior and of attire had 
already aroused in the court, his quick 
wit was ready to turn even this to ac- 
count. Among us, people of Denmark, as 
among others of Northern race, it has al- 
ways been held that those brains 
are touched by the finger of God shall be 
unscathed by the hand of man; the per- 
sons of the lunatic have always been sac- 
red. It would be rash, Hamlet knew, to 
show any sharp change of conduct; his 
guilty enemy would suspect that 
knowledge of the crime had reached him. 
(Therefore had he sworn Marcellus and 
myself to secrecy.) But why not, he 
thought—and in this the logic of his new, 
cold sanity persuaded him—why not ac- 
quire a new lease of immunity by exag- 
gerating his former extravagance of word 
and deed to the degree of apparent mad- 
To protect himself; to distract at- 
tention from his schemes; to gain time for 


which was beset, 


whose 


some 


ness? 





the proper performance of his sworn re- 
venge, he aped the madman. 

This plan éntailed sacrifice; the be- 
wilderment and perhaps the loss of all 
but the closest of his friends, and the 
abnegation of his love for the lady Ophelia. 
This last was, I think, the bitterest sacri- 
fice of all, for Hamlet was deep in love; 
but that a lover as ardent as ke should 


change from the depth of love to a horrid 
likely a 


revulsion was as symptom of 
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been made clear, I know what cumbered: 
his mind: an irresolution which sprang 
from his lack of activity: an inactivity, 
the fruit of irresolution. Thus lonely (of 
his own will) and distraught in « world 
that was careless and unconscious of the 
horrors that haunted him, he began tg 
wonder if the madness which he had 
affected for his own protection had not 
grown into something more than an affee. 
tation—if, perhaps, his lonely colloquy 
with his father’s ghost, his sole posi. 
tive evidence of the king's villainy, 








were no more than a fancy, « trick of 
his enhavocked mind, a_ hallucination 
sent from hell to torment him. [If 
these doubts were valid, he told him- 
self, it would be a mortal sin to lift his 
hand against Claudius, who might wel] 
be innocent, to slay a living man on 
the word of a ghost. 

So, presently, his purpose wavered, 
and the prince himself became dark 
and broody, biding among us like a 
creature of ill-omen. In the deeps of 
his mind, unknown, he was seeking to 
plan some test and waiting for some 
chance word or deed to confirm the 
spectre’s accusation and justify ven- 
geance. For long it seemed as if he 
must wait in vain; then suddenly, after 
athe way of such things, he perceived 
a light and a way out of all uncer- 
tainty. 

There returned to our 
that time a troupe of actors, who, in 
his dead father’s day, had long fre- 
quented it. In the past my lord Ham- 
let, who had a strange taste for such 


court about 


monkeyings — masques, costumes, 
poetry, and the like—had much be- 
friended this motley company; and 


their return in this miserable moment 
of loneliness and irresolution pleasant 
ly distracted his mind. He _ welcomed 


the players warmly, and made the 








lilustrations from Lamb’s Tales 
(Trusleve, Hanson & Comba, Ltd.) 


OPHELIA 


lunacy as a man might feign. His heart, 
I know, was ever tender and generous; he 


loved Ophelia, and shrank from wounding. 


her; but my lord, under the compulsion of 
his growing purpose, was impatient now 
of any tender emotion. One object stayed 
fixed in his mind: the slaying of Claudius. 
Every step that did not lead direct to 
that end was to him an error; every hour 
of delay a reproach and a neglect of duty. 

But the killing of King Claudius, Ham- 
let knew, would be no easy matter. This 
usurper, to begin with, had set himself 
firmly on the throne; he was constantly 
surrounded by courtiers and guards who 
were paid to protect him. Again, that 
besotted woman, the queen (whom Hamlet 
still loved in duty, and whom the ghost, 
in his charge, had excepted from the doom 
of vengeance), held close to her para- 
mour’s side, rarely leaving it by day or 


by night, in such manner that Hamlet 
could hardly slay the usurper save in her 
presence. 

So time passed, but still Hamlet must 
hold his hand, and King Claudius 
flourished. In those days I saw little of 
the prince; it seemed he was weary of all 
friendship and chose to keep his own 
counsel. Now that all which was dark has 


leaders repeat for his pleasure those 


scenes in their repertory which he re 


membered as having pleased him most, 
among these a tragic account of the sack 
and conflagration of Troy, with the death 
of the aged king, Priam, and his wife 
Hecuba’s grief. As he listened thus te 
the speeches the players had composed, 
Hamlet found himself deeply moved; 
tears filled his eyes; tears streamed from 
the eyes of the players. Emerging from 
this illusory grief he began to ask him 
self (for my lord’s mind was so curious 


that it could not even accept its own 
feelings without question!) how it came 
to pass that the death of an_ imaginary 
king, a mere figment of the stage, had 
roused him to tears, while the murder 


of his own dear father now left him numb 
and inactive; and with the shame that 
whelmed him at this cruel reflection there 
came to him, instantly, the notion of the 
scheme for which he had been waiting: 4 
full-fledged plan to trap Claudius into an 
unwilling confession of his guilt. 

This plan, of necessity, was secret— 
neither I nor Marcellus, the 
actors themselves, knew what was afoot— 
and the manner of it was this: Prince 
Hamlet contrived, in collaboration with 
the principal players, to reconstruct (as 
near to the truth as might be) out of the 
materials the ghost had given him, the 
events and surroundings of his father’s 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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HE motion picture as an art 
form has arrived! The in- 

fluence of movies in formulat- 

ing tastes, in affecting atti- 
tudes, in modifying behavior in the 
present era has come to be recognized. 
We are about to have an opportunity 
to obtain an accurate perspective of 
the development of this powerful 
social agency through the activities of 
the Museum of Modern Art of New 
York. 

Motion pictures made long ago and 
almost forgotten are being brought out 
from camphor and glycerine to be 
shown to a new public. The film di- 
vision of the Museum of Modern Art 
(established in May. 1935, through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion), proposes to gather into one film 
library all of the noteworthy motion 
pictures produced in this country or 
abroad up to the present time. Pro- 
grams of selected films for study are 


organized to be circulated 


being 
throughout the United States among 
colleges, museums, and study groups. 
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Twentieth Century-Fox donated a 
group of thirteen pictures produced 
from 1915 to 1933, including features 
starring Theda Bara and Tom Mix. 
Harold Lloyd sent eleven of his pic- 


tures, and Warner Brothers gave a 
group representing each phase of 


their studio, in 
experiments in 
But probably the 
most valuable ef all the acquisitions 
is the Jean LeRoy collection, consist- 


the development of 
their 
sound recording. 


cluding first 


ing of negatives, prints, and photo- 
graphs of early days, especially the 
“trick 
French 


films” of Georges Méliés, the 


wizard. Iris Barry, an au- 
thority on films, has been appointed 
Curator of the Film Library, and is 
busy cataloguing the donations, while 
been 
what shall be in- 
cluded in the programs. 


a committee on selections has 


organized to decide 
first series 
have already been released in New 
York, The first series is entitled “A 
Short Survey of the Films in America. 
1895-1932.” The first program of this 

series 


“The 


Two programs of the 


is designated as 


Development of 





















Close-up of William S. 
Hart in The Fugitive, 
1916. Produced by W. H. 
Production Co. and di- 
rected by Thomas H. Ince. 


















A scene from The Great 

Train Robbery, made by 

Edwin S. Porter for the 
Edison Co. in 1903. 


































The response to the Museum’s eall 
for this material has 
From private storage 
studio film vaults, the 
hurrying in, like aspiring candidates 
at the Central Casting office, 
be recognized as essential parts of the 
brief but rich history of this new art. 

Walt Disney was one of the first 
to respond. His contribution included 


been amazing. 


cans, from 


films have come 


eager to 


a group of eleven animated cartoons. 
Among them was Plane Crazy, the 
first Mickey Mouse (which has never 
been released comme rcially ); the first 
Silly Symphony, Skeleton Dance; and 
the first cartoon in technicolor, Flower 
and Trees. In addition. he presented 
materials representative of the vari- 
ous stages in the creation of a Disn y 
cartoon. 
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Motion Pictures—A Twentieth Century Art 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Narrative.” It includes the Evecu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, a 50- 
foot reel designed for peep-shows in 
1893, which was the first picture to 
be projected upon the screen by Jean 
A. LeRoy. The second program is 
titled “The Rise of the American 
Film’; the third will be devoted ex- 
clusively to D. W. ‘Griffith’s master- 
piece Intolerance; the fourth will em- 
phasize the German influence of 1923- 
27; the fifth will brine the ‘Talkies.” 

Those denied the privilege of view- 
ing the offerings of the Museum of 
Modern Art may, nevertheless, enjoy 
a brief survey of the development of 
the movies through a recently released 
feature-length picture, The March of 
the Movies, by Commodore Blackton, 
tracing the progress of the basis of 
the modern art from Egyptian archi- 
tectural decorations, through Leon- 
Vinci's discovery of the 
obscura and the transference 
of images in 1452, Kiracher’s inven- 
tion of the lantern in 1640, 
Rogel and his fundamental theory of 
vision, through 
Daguerre and his amusing original 
photographs, to Muybridge’s $10,000 
betting-experiment to prove Senator 
Stanford’s assertion that at times all 
four feet of a running horse were off 


ardo da 
camera 


magic 


the persistence of 


the ground. 

This brings us to 1886, to: Thomas 
Edison’s invention of sound and mo- 
tion picture recording, the same prin- 
ciple upon which Warner Brothers 
made their Singing Fool in 1929, 42 











a cylinder with 


years later. It was 
both sound and pictures on the same 
dise. Literally, both photographs and 
“music went and round.” One 
looked at pictures through a magnify- 
ing glass while listening with a tube 
in each ear. Eastman’s development of 
film manufacture, whereby he could 
flexible celluloid with a 
thin. sensitive emulsion the next 
most important step. In 1893, the first 
motion picture studio was constructed 
in the yard of the Edison Laboratory 
in Orange, New Jersey. Painted black 


round 


coat sheets 


was 


inside and outside, it was christened 
the “Black Maria.’ Here the first 
motion picture on film was made. 

Not until was Edison suffi- 
ciently satisfied with *Kineto- 
scope” to put it on the market. 
the date of the first showing, on May 
20, 1895. the 
established as a popular form of pub- 
lic entertainment. Hundreds of nickel- 


1895 
his 
From 

was 


motion picture 


odeons were set up in vacant stores, 


and some of the early proprietors— 
Zukor, Fox, Loew and Laemmle—are 


Mary Pickford in a scene 
from Griffith’s New York 
Hat, Biograph, 1912. 


recognized today as 
makers of film history. 

The earliest pictures 
were, as a rule, only 


fifty feet in length 
and photographs of 
trivial incidents. Yet 


they served to educate 
a public which is re- 
ported to have been 
so frightened at first 


by the illusion of a 
crashing wave that 
they ran out of the 
theater. 

It. was not until 


1903 that The Great Train Robbery, 
made in the Edison Studio, brought 
the first American story with a plot 
to the screen. It was significant in 
that it became the pattern for a long 
line of gangster films, still popular 
today. In 1905 Faust was produced in 
France. This attempted to 
project the thoughts of the characters 
in a visual image upon the 
Sarah Bernhardt was delighted with 
what she believed was an opportunity 
to immortalize her artistry, and in 
1911 she made Queen Elizabeth which 
circulated widely in the United States 
at a price of $2.00 a seat. 
Present day 
these pictures will prob- 
ably be more inclined to 
think that the ‘divine’ 


version 


screen. 


viewers of 


Richard Barthelmess in 
Tol’able David, 1921. 


Mack Swain, Gloria Swan- 

son and the Sennett Bathing 

Beauties in a Mack Sennett 
comedy, 1917. 
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Sarah was an elocutionist rather than 
a tragedienne, so strikingly does she 
register her emotions in an emotional 
stvle now obsolete. 

In 1908 the first kinemacolor Was 
shown but did win favor. This 
date marks also the first screen yer 
sion of Ben Hur—‘“‘in 16 magnificent 
with illustrated titles. Posi. 
tively the most superb moving picture 
ever made in America.” 


not 


scenes 


About this time David Wark 
Grifith began his long career of 


creating stars and of producing pie- 
tures. Headline names like those of 


Lillian and Dorothy Gish. Bobby 
Harron, Mae Murray, Norma Tal- 
madge, Wallace Reid, Mabel Nor 


mand, Harold Lloyd, and Clara Kim- 


ball Young, came to be universally 


known. And in 1915 Griffith eave to 
the world a true cinema, made on 
recognized principles best suited to 
this new art form. The Birth of q 
Nation established the use of. the 
close-up, of parallel lines of action, 
and of the fade-out and fade-in. This 


and his next great picture returned 
millions of dollars to the author and 
the maker, and the title of 
“master producer of the cinema” for 


Griffith. Ince followed with 
Civilization, Commodore — Blackton 


won 


Thomas 


with The Battle Cry of Pvace, and 
Griffith repeated his success with In- 




















tolerance—all magnificent spectacles, 
each one longer and more pretentious 
than its predecessor. 

In the meantime, Charlie Chaplin 
had made a name for himself, Mary 
Pickford had America’s 
sweetheart, and_ serials various 
favorites in the leading parts brought 
the same patrons into the theater 
week after week. Pictures originally 
were made in a weck’s time or less 
the story often being made up as the 
action proceeded. Now more cafe 
was given to the story, although 
comedy was preferred. Harold Lloyd 
with his highbrow spectacles, 4 
Buster Keaton with his expressionless 
face, Fatty Arbuckle with his ener 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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. tures end, in failure. 
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Young Patriots of Easter Wee 


By KIMBALL FLACCUS 


WENTY years ago on Easter 


Monday, the 24th of April. 

1916, at about 12 minutes past 

noon, small companies of green- 
dad men and boys, armed with pikes 
and antiquated rifles of many _pat- 
terns, marched firmly to strategic po- 
sitions in the city of Dublin. Most 
important of the points seized was 
the General Post Office in O'Connell 
Street; here the men barricaded them- 
selves behind heavy sacks of mail. 
cut all telegraph connections with the 
outside world, and waited. 


Then came the British cavalry 
charge sweeping down O'Connell 


Street from the direction of the Ro 
tunda. After the 
first Irish volley, 
half a dozen red- 
coats lay still 
on the cobble- 
stones; the 
wheeled about in 
disorder and gal- 


rest 


loped back the 
way they had 
come. 

Until the fol- 
lowing Sunday, 
for six days the 
Trish forees, 


numbering no 
more than 1,100 
ill-equipped men, 
withstood the en- 
tire British gar- 
rison, which, at 
the commence- 
ment of hostili- 
ties, numbered 
about 2,400 all 
told, and by Fri- 
day had been in- 
creased to approximately 50,000 
troops, G-men, or Government detec- 
tives, and Royal police. The 
was a savage one, and the odds were 
heavy but the stakes were high. Irish- 
men were fighting as America once 
fought to shake off British oppression 
and establish a nation where there 
had been but a colony before. All 
through that nightmare week Britain 


game 


rushed reinforcements from Kings- 
town, and brought machine-guns, 


heavy artillery, and incendiary shells 
to bear on one portion of the Empire 
which had the impertinence to grow 
restive at that critical time. 

The rebellion ended, as all impul- 
sive, youthful, and badly timed ges- 
Because it had 


failed to the 


achieve its purpose, 




















(Above) Members 
of the “Irish Citi- 
zen Army” stand- 
ing guard on the 
roof of Liberty 
Hall, headquarters 
of the 1916 rebel- 
lion. (In _ oval) 
Padraic Pearse, 
poet and com- 
mander of the re- 
bels. 


freedom of Tre- 
land, it could 
hardly be digni- 
tied with the title 
of revolution. 
The British, 
counting their 
hundreds of cas- 
ualties, yet 
termed the affair an unfortunate civil 
riot. They court-martialled and shot 
sixteen of the Irish 
object-lesson to rebels, then arrested 
and deported to English prisons 3,000 
people whose only crime had been the 
Wearing of the Green. But Ireland, 
country of paradox, owes largely to 
this splendid failure her eventual 
emergence as an independent, thriv- 
ing nationality, the present Irish Free 
State. 

The tragie story of the so-called 
Sinn Rebellion of 1916 is too 
long and too heart-breaking to be de- 
tailed here; the facts are available to 
those willing to piece them together 
many and conflicting 
sources. But some brief outline of the 
eauses behind the outbreak is 


leaders as an 


Fein 


from obscure 


neces- 





sary in order to show how it became 
inevitable ; fact, the Irish 
were forced to shoulder arms in self- 
defense. 


how, in 


These causes divide themselves into 
remote and immediate. The underly- 
ing factors are entwined with the his- 
tory of British policy toward her 
sister island, a policy clearly set forth 
as long ago as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when Edmund Spenser 
wrote in his book, 4 View of the State 
of Ireland, that colonies such as Ire- 
land were necessary to the prestige 
of a great power like England. Dur- 
ing centuries of pillage. murder, con- 
fiscation, and suppression of religious, 
political, and economic liberties, Ire- 
land had England alone to thank for 
her desperate plight. 

Various rebellions in the 
past had been unsuccessful. Men of 
Ireland bided their time. At the end 
of the last century Parnell rose to 


armed 


power and ably upheld the Irish 
cause in English Parliament. The 


emphasis was placed not on guns, but 
on parliamentary procedures. Home 
Rule, it was could be ap- 
proached by legal methods. But again 
and again this measure of self-gov- 
ernment snatched from _ out- 
stretched Irish hands. 

After Parnell, in the new century, 
hopes that had been dashed by the 
disastrous Parnell split were lifted 
once more when a Liberal Govern- 
ment rode into power at Westminster 
on the strength of Irish votes ob- 


believed, 


was 





10 


Proclamation of the “Irish Republic” 
posted by the rebel leaders in Easter week. 





tained by the promise of Home Rule. 


But Tory English peers who held 
estates in southern Ireland and vast 
industrial interests in the north 


fought by fair means and foul to re- 
tain their foreign investments and 
keep Ireland an exploited country. 
They knew that if Home Rule be- 
came law it would remove a very 
protitable source of income. 

In April, 1913, the Third Irish 
Home Rule Bill, introduced in the 
House of Commons by Premier As- 
quith, was first made public and dis- 
covered by the people of Ireland to 
be a hollow fraud. This discovery 
was one of the immediate causes be- 
hind the Easter Rebellion. 

When Crown police broke up a la- 
bor demonstration in Dublin during 
August of that same year, killing and 
wounding innocent by- 
standers, Irish blood ran high. The 
prolonged agony of the great Trans- 
port Strike and the lockout which 
resulted from it that fall and winter 
in Dublin caused many Irishmen who 
had not already done so to associate 
with British mis- 


numbers of 


economic misery 
rule. 

With the Home Rule Bill 
passed and only awaiting signature 
by the King, Sir Edward Carson, 
leader of the English Tories, openly 
armed and drilled in Ulster a body 
of hired gun-men for the avowed pur- 
pose of resisting Home Rule by force; 
he stated that the northern Protestant 
minority would march on London and 


farcical 


overthrow the Liberal government 
rather than submit to a southern 
Catholic majority. 

This was a serious threat to the 
entire nationalist movement in Ire- 


land. It was answered in the winter 
of 1913 by the formation of two 
separate armed forces: the Irish Na- 
tional Volunteers, for the defense of 
the country against external agres- 
sion, and the Irish Citizen Army, for 
the defense of Dublin labor against 
police brutality. In this way did 
Irishmen once again take up arms and 
ponder the use of violence. 

Events moved rapidly. Premier 
Asquith washed his hands of the Irish 
question in July, 1914, declaring that 
no solution could be found satisfac- 
tory to both north and south. War 
broke out in Europe, and on Septem- 
ber 18 the Third Home Rule Bill 
was signed, but its operation was in- 
definitely postponed. 

Parliamentary. procedure 
failed, the Irish now planned to wrest 
their freedom forcibly from England, 
while the Empire was hotly embroiled 


having 


in troubles of its own; here was an 
opportunity that might not come 
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again in a hundred years. Extremists 
like James Connolly favored immedi- 
ate revolt; Arthur Griffith, proponent 
of the peaceful Sinn Fein policy, 
counseled watchful waiting. 

But England forced the Irish 
hand. She had suffered heavy losses 
on the European front, and planned 
to introduce military conscription. The 
last thing Irishmen wanted now, 
thanks to Sinn Fein and the Gaelic 
League, nation-conscious, was to be 
shanghaied into fighting side by side 
with their traditional enemy in a quar- 
rel that did not concern Ireland. 

A pair of well-drilled national 
armies in Ireland checkmated British 
plans for conscription in that country. 
England realized that these armies, 
core of the movement, 
would have to be broken up, deprived 
of weapons, and their leaders im- 
prisoned, before conscription could be 


nationalist 


safely enforced. 

On the 18th of April. 1775, Paul 
Revere clattered through the deserted 
streets of Boston Lexington, 
warning the colonists that British 
soldiers were coming to disarm the 
rebels; on the 18th of April, 1916, 
secret word travelled round Dublin 
like wildfire that the Crown forces 
had decided in privy council to seize 


and 


and deport all the leaders of the 
Volunteer and Irish Citizen Armies, 
to confiscate documents, firearms, 


ammunition, and to shoot down all 


rebels who resisted. 
At the time and for several years 
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Hiegiines of every 
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afterward the British official mind 
proved singularly clumsy in its han- 
dling of the situation in Ireland. Igno- 
rant of the true meaning of the Sinn 
Fein policy, England laid at its door 
the blame for what had occurred. She 
immeasurably encouraged Irish politi- 
cal unity by indiscriminately attacking 
and persecuting all national organiza- 
including those were 
more cultural than political, even 
those with a definite policy of non- 
violence. 

That the British had a kind of case 
no impartial would deny. 
The Irish were torn by internal dis- 
sension, both religious and_ political, 
and had never been able to agree upon 
a policy. England denied that the 
rebels spoke with any authority for 
the peaceful Trish 
people, and frequent bloodshed had 
worn English nerves raw. The choice 
of the crisis of the World War asa 
time to strike for freedom secmed to 
Britain like a stab in the back. The 
complicity of Sir Roger Casement, 
one of the Irish leaders, in treason- 
able relations with Germany was 
proved, as well as the fact that Ger- 
man arms and munitions were supplied 
to the rebels. But to the young patri- 
ots, only one cause was visible—that 
of Irish freedom. 

The Gaelic phrase, Sinn Fein, 
means Ourselves Alone. It was used 
to describe an all-embracing constitu- 
tional political program laid down im 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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ERY young poets looked with envy 
Vy and consternation at  Nathalia 
Crane’s first book, The Boy, 
which appeared in 1924, and quickly sold 
through five editions. Nathalia, only ten 


years old, had written, 


Janitor’s 


“Oh, night, thy soothing prophecies 
companion all our ways, 
Until hands let fall the 


catalogue of days.” 


releasing 


while her obscure contemporaries strug- 
gled hard merely to rhyme white and 
sight. Nathalia’s slender, 
large-eyed child looked out from many 
magazines that told her brief biography. 
She had New York City, 
1913, a descendant, through her father, of 
John and Priscilla Alden. Poems by her 
had been published in The New York Sun 
before the amazed editor discovered Na- 
thalia Crane to be only nine years of age. 
She loved her dolls, wrote on a typewriter, 
and played with Roger Jones, the jani- 
“a-flutter like 
Her 


picture as a 


been born in 


tor’s boy who set her heart 
the washing on the line.” 
poet was Rudyard Kipling. 

At first many people suspected that 
Nathalia had not written the poems. They 


favorite 


thought that a group of grown-up poets 
had composed them and were playing a 
joke on the literary world. However, other 
books continued to Lava Lane 
when she was twelve, The Singing Crow, 
Venus Invisible, just 
birthday. Everyone 
these poems, with 


appear: 
a year later, and 
before her 
became convinced 
their merriness, 
profound beauty, were written by 
who had the vocabulary of a college pro- 


sixteenth 
that 
faney and occasionally 


a child 


fessor. 

Nathalia wrote a novel, dn Alien from 
Heaven, about her sixteenth year, but the 
book received 
unknown patron, who may have felt, as 
did many critics, that Nathalia’s later 


a cold reception. Then an 





poems had not advanced beyond her first 
work, and that the thought of 
publication hindered her, offered to send 
her through college. In return Nathalia 
had to promise not to publish any poems 
until after her graduation. 

Last year Nathalia from 
Barnard College. Recently her book, 
Swear By the Night, appeared. Now that 


constant 


graduated 


she is twenty-two, her poems may be com- 
pared to the work of other 
who were completely unknown and prob- 
ably childishly Nathalia 
Was a famous wonder-child. In the com- 
parison, Nathalia 
The best of the other young poets have a 
greater compreliension of music in poetry, 


young poets, 


rhyming when 


does not stand ahead. 


and they make their themes more memor- 
able. One aspect of Na- 
thalia’s recent poems is that they are 
mostly written in the thumping rhythms 
of a march. as in her early work. Another 
is that nowhere in the latest 


disappointing 


book is a 
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NATHALIA CRANE 


poem with 
the famous poem, written before she was 
sixteen, beginning: 


is the rose 


the tomb, 


Great 
Infected by 
Yet burgeoning 


Indifferent to death. 


Of course, there are many startling and 
attractive thoughts like: “a tiger masquer- 
ading with the twilight on his paws.” The 
poems are sustained in a professional man- 


ner. An abundance of alliteration and 
unusual words are deftly used to give 


wit and sparkle. But the effect of the 
whole is disappointing. The 
poems are outstanding in the book, and 
Louis Untermeyer has called the first one 


“Emily Dickinsonian.” 


The Dead Bee 


Beside me there is resting 
A great biography, 

That crumpled panorama— 
The history of the bee. 

A husk of ebon velvet, 

A powdering of gold, 
Lies, at the end, a bankrupt 
With honey still unsold. 
What an extensive failure! 

Sheriffs are in the air; 
Barrels of good wild honey, 

Nobody knows just where; 
Only a little bankrupt, 

Truly too tired to cure. 


Swear by the Night 


There are no stars in heaven, 
So doth the day declare; 
Only in times of darkness 
Are we sure that the stars are there. 
There are no dreams whatever— 
Light would our needs disown; 
But the night lifts our faces upward 
And we build on the dream alone. 
Swear by the night forever; 
Reach for a faultless land; 
You may touch what the blinding bright- 
ness 
Refuses to understand. 


following 


quoted 











as deeply suggestive theme as 


appealing Cinderella 
Charles Ray in kind but never in technic. 


tive, and 
types as do the Western heroes, William 
S. Hart, the Farnum brothers, Tom Mix, 
and Hoot 
Nanook of the 
sack 
Grass and Chang established fine stand- 
ards for documentary films. 


ported directors 
and helping the industry 


tions but in 








The Sun-Dial 


Meet me at the dial in the garden, 
Meet me at the fountain in Seville; 

Meet me at the Camel Mosque in Mecca— 
Leave your bonny brogans on the sill. 


Meet me ‘neath the stars in Salamanca, 
Meet me on the sidewalk in the moon! 
Meet me at the dial in the garden 
Any time along the afternoon. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


The poems above are reprinted from Swear by 
the Night, by Nathalia Crane, copyright, 1936, by 
permission of Random House, New York, pub- 


lishers. 











Motion Pictures 
(Concluded from page 8) 


mous girth, and the famous Mack Sennett 
bathing beauties as well as the ever- 
pursuing cops, became public favorites. 

When the World War broke out film 
production in Europe came almost to an 
end and America gained control -of the 
business. The demand was greater than 
ever. Free to produce, with plenty of 
money to import successful stars and 
directors, and an enormous demand _ for 
their product, the studios ef the United 
States forged ahead as leaders of the 
new art. 

Surveying rapidly the outstanding pro- 
ductions of the years intervening until 
the advent .of sound in 1929, one notes 
especially certain pictures and producers 
which have established styles, types, or 
trends that have been copied widely: D. 
W. Griffith with his carefully constructed 
epics; Cecil DeMille’s elaborate spectacles 
of sex or religion such as The Ten Com- 
mandments and The Ning of Wings; Rex 
Ingraham’s The Four Horsemen. built 
around Rudolph Valentino; James Cruze’s 
The Covered Wagon and Old Ironsides, 
milestones in picture progress because 
of their thrilling presentation of American 
history: Charlie Chaplin and his funny 
but sad little clown; Fred Niblo’s  tre- 
mendous display in Ben Hur with its 
chariot Douglas Fairbanks with 
his athletic melodramas of _ historical 
action; Mary Pickford with her humanly 
stories matched by 


races; 


King Vidor with his challenging problem 
plays, such as The Big Parade; and Raoul 
Walsh’s What Price Glory?. bitter, reflec- 
dynamic, represent as distinct 


Gibson. Robert Flaherty in 
North, and Ernest Schoed- 


together with Merrian Cooper in 


this busy period, the im- 
were finding themselves 
to find itself as 


Throughout 


well. Each one brought new and chal- 
lenging contributions. Their influence 
was felt not only in their own produc- 


their stimulus to technical 


and artistic inventions and creations of 
others. 

It is interesting to note as we survey 
these old films how a picture that was 


really excellent in its own day is. still 
good in many ways, though its style may 
not be that of the present. True values 
remain. Fer that reason, Scholastic film- 
goers in viewing these old favorites are 
likely to find greater value and entertain- 
ment in those offerings of the 20th century 
art relics than other less appreciative 
fans. 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE 
By George Eliot 


After years during which her novels 
were read largely by young people as a 
duty rather than for pleasure, it looks 
as if George Eliot might be in for one 
of those revivals that periodically remind 


us how much more there is in an author 
than we perhaps had realized. A’ new 
life, George Eliot vl Biography, by 


Colton Williams, has just ap- 
no means the first in the past 
few months. Of course you have read 
Silas Marner—possibly only because you 
had to. I hope you have read Adam Bede 
and The Mill on the Floss because you 
wanted to, for in these you will find liv- 
ing, suffering, struggling human beings, 
rich rural comedy, and the racy 
of country schoolmasters and house- 
wives. But because from Clerical 
Life, her first work of 
form of several disconnected 
perhaps you have not realized 
holds, indeed, the 


Blanche 
peared, by 


philoso- 
phy 
Scenes 
fiction, is in the 
short stories 
that it is 
so important. It germs 
to write. 

the tragi-comedy of 
Barton, with the al- 
most farcical domestic triangle set up 
when the minister and his beloved wife 
Milly took the charming Countess into their 
home and set the neighbors talking. It is 
honest 


of what she was later 
Take for example, 


the Reverend ,Amos 


no farce; it is a simple, naive, 
situation that only Milly’s death relieves. 
Take the romance that warms Mr. Gilfl'’s 


Love-story, the story of lovely, passionate 
Caterina, ready to die with the agony of 
lost love and sudden death, saved by the 
devotion of the young clergyman who was 
to become the staid Mr. Gilfil. Take the 
deep beauty of Janet's Repentance, with 
its study of a soul seeking refuge 
in drink, and finding it at last in religion. 
“We reap what we sow, but nature has 
love over and above that justice, and gives 


great 


us shadow and blossom and fruit that 
spring from no planting of our own.” 
There speaks the George Eliot the world 
was to know. 

The first two of these stories are based 
on actual events long remembered. The 
third forecasts Adam Bede in more than 


one respect. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


When a play keeps on, year after year, 
one generation after another, so steadily 
that it does not need to be “revived” be- 
cause it never gives out, you had better 
read it and see whether you can find the 
secret of this long and vigorous life. 

[ think you will find yourself laughing 
before vou have gone very far—and that 
is part of the secret. Comedy is harder to 
write for all the world than tragedy: we 
all ery, the world over, at much the same 
thing, but far different things make dif- 
ferent nations laugh. Once in a long time 
we find a universally funny play—here is 
one. 

See how scandal moves from one to the 
other like a fire over grass in the scenes 
“school” talks over society! 
Galeato takes the _ terrible, 
tragic side of this. Sheridan keeps to the 
lighter, gayer side. But the effect is 
bound to make you at least a bit ashamed 
if you have ever chattered like the folks 
in this powdered, periwigged society. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


where the 
The Grand 


Hamlet 
(Continued from page 6) 


death, and to present these, in the shape 
of a play, before the eyes of his uncle, 
his mother, and the court. For this pur- 
pose he invented a tale of ancient Vienna, 
with a cast of three characters only: a 
Duke, Gonzago by name, his wife, Bap- 


tista, and a false friend and kinsman, 
Lucianus. The play he concocted pre- 
sented in action the order of incidents 


which, Hamlet believed, had led up to his 
father’s death; and when, having set his 
snare, he invited his quarry to witness it, 
he awaited the outcome with a thousand 
times the eagerness of a fowler who sees 
the bird hesitate before the limed twig, or 
nerve strained, 

for this hunt- 


of a fisher, with 
awaiting a pull on his line 
ing of his was no light sport, but a con- 


test in which the chief players were life 


every 


and death. 
Indeed, as the piece began, there ap- 
peared no reason for any suspicion of its 


deep meaning. Gonzago, the Duke, con- 
gratulated Baptista, his wife, on their 


thirty years of happy and devoted union, 
and Baptista, much moved by his tender- 
ness, proclaimed in her turn her own un- 


dying devotion. Yet Gonzago shook his 
head: he was growing old, he told her; 
when he was dead belike she would take 


another husband—at which Baptista cried 


out and stopped his mouth from = such 
second 
husband, she declared, had 
killed the first. (I was watching my lord 
Hamlet, and Hamlet watched the king: 
there was a smile on Hamlet’s lips, and 
on the face of Claudius a shade of dis- 
quietude.) So Baptista laughed at Gon- 
zago’s doubts of her loyalty and disposed 
him to sleep, having dined, in the cool of 
his garden. Now the shadow drew nearer 
to the substance. My lord Hamlet still 
smiled; but the red face of Claudius grew 
puzzled—like an when the hunter 
draws near, he smelt danger and pricked 
his ears. What play this, he de- 
manded, and how called? These 
players, he said, were impudent fellows 
and apt to take liberties; he wished he 
might know before they went on _ that 
there was no offence in the piece. 

Then Hamlet spoke. The name of the 
play was “The Mouse-trap’—and as for 
offence, what offence, he asked, could be 
found in an ancient Italian story re- 
fashioned for the stage: the 
murder done long since in Vienna, a thou- 
sand miles away from Elsinore? But be- 
could make an end of his reassur- 
ances on this score the traitor Lucianus 
entered, and the play For a 
space this player spoke, revealing 
his intent, then, turning to pantomime, 
he drew near to Gonzago on tiptoe and 


blasphemy: no woman wedded a 


unless she 


animal 


was 
was it 


story of a 


fore he 


went on. 


short 


emptied the phial of poison into the 
sleeper’s ear. 
Then I saw my lord Hamlet strained 


forward like a cat that crouches to spring; 
but now there was no need for close scrut- 
iny to read the terror in King Ciaudius’s 
face. His cheeks, flushed with drink, had 
gone ashen—guilt was written on them; 
his shaking hands clutched at his throat. 
Ile reeled in his chair and called loudly 
for lights to show. him the way to his 
chamber. Thus, the stage and the poor 


player forgotten, the court uprose_ in 


SCHOL 
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alarm. Lights, lights! they cried, and the 
servants burst in with torches whose 
flames showed the mass of frightened 
faces pressing round the king, who, lean. 
ing on the queen’s arm, staggered out of 
their midst. One calm face was there, ang 
I saw it, the face of Hamlet; but none 
heeded him, and when the king had gone, 
the rest faded away like smoke that a 
gust of harsh wind blows out of a hall, 
and I was alone with him. 

For the first time since his father’s death 
he was no longer in doubt as to the cause 
of it. No more seruples restrained him 
from the vengeance with which his father 
had charged him; yet that vengeance had 
become more difficult of performance than 
ever before. Up till this. Claudius had 
looked upon him as harmless though mad, 
but there was surely point in the mad- 
ness which had concocted this play, though 
this, in betraying the king’s guilt, had also 


betrayed Hamlet's knowledge of it. So,. 


while Hlamlet, alone with me, was asking 
me if I perceived how the king had been 
hit by his parable, and swearing he would 
now take the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pounds, King Claudius, recovering himself, 
could not content till he had made 
sure how much of the truth Hamlet knew 
and what he was thinking, and had ealled 
on the queen to send for her son and re- 
prove him. For he that when 
those two were alone Hamlet would open 
his heart; and, in order that nothing 
might be lost, he set old Polonius, the 
Chancellor, to listen from behind the arras 
in the queen’s chamber, to note all that 


rest 


surmised 


was said, and, perhaps, to catch some 
word of treason against the throne. 
So Hamlet left me and went to his 


mother’s side, and all that passed between 
them I cannot tell for certain; but I know 


that he went there hot with hatred for 
Claudius—only to find that she, in her 
turn, was sore at the offence (as she 


named it) he had given his “father”—on 
hearing which word Hamlet's fury in- 
creased to such pitch that the queen 
shrank away from him, and he, determined 
that she should hear, took his mother by 
the wrists and held her fast till Polonius, 
scared in his hiding-place, cried: “Help, 
help the queen!” and Hamlet, supposing 
that his unele hid there and that the mo 
ment for had turned 
swiftly, drawing his sword, and_ stabbed 
at the came, 
piercing the hidden body again and again 
till it fell to the floor and was silent. Then; 
the corpse of 


vengeance come, 


arras whence the sounds 


stooping, he dragged out 
the slain man and found, not Claudius, as 
he had expected, but old Polonius, a sight 
which cut him to the heart, if only for 
the sake of Ophelia and our friend Laertes. 

At this point Claudius held Hamlet's 
life in his hands, for the prince's killing 
of Polonius made it forfeit, and the king 
would have claimed it by law had he not 
dreaded the resentment of the common 
people, who loved Hamlet both for his 
father’s sake and for his own. For this 
reason he shrank from putting him openly 
to death and planned his destruction more 
subtly, assuring Hamlet that if he would 
save himself from the penalty of Polonm 
ius’s blood he must flee the country. Se 
he despatched my lord Hamlet to England 
secretly with two gentlemen of the coutt, 
with him letters commanding 


and sent 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Coming Political Conventions 


MERICAN voters will elect a 
President in 1936. During the 
next four years that man will 
deal with the greatest prob- 

lems that have ever faced the United 

States. What should be done to care 

for the unemployed? Can we stay 

out of war? Is social security pos- 
sible? Can the budget be balanced? 

Must we have inflation? Will we move 

“right” or “‘left’’? 

The United States is a democracy. 
We are one of the few nations in the 
world where the people have the privi- 
lege of selecting their leader. In our 
Constitution ways are set up for the 
election of a President. The Found- 
ing Fathers had a deep distrust of the 
common people, so the plan of having 
an Electoral College was devised. The 
intention of the Constitution was that 
these electors chosen from the States 


should ‘deliberate’ on their own 
choice, and so “refine the popular 
will.” 


How the Convention System Started 


There was no nation-wide contest until 
1796. Washington 
toral vote both times he ran for office. 
After that a 
nominating purposes was held. Of course 


received every elec- 


caucus tor 


Congressional 


this destroyed the real reason for having 


an Electoral College as electors now only 





followed the recommendation of the party 
caucus. Until 1804, with the passage of 
the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which specified that Vice Presi- 
dents should be separately, the 
man who received the second highest vote 
for President was named Vice Presi- 
dent. In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr both received the same num- 
ber of electoral votes and the House of 
Representatives made the final choice in 
favor of Jefferson. 

By 1808 the system had developed to 
the place where both parties met in a 
Nominating convention and each selected a 


chosen 


man they wished to be president. Then 
efforts were made to have electors named 
from each state favorable to this candi- 
date. Each state was allowed one elec- 
toral vote for every member in Congress 
by the Constitution. 

political party held a 
before the meeting ef the 
determine which 
candidate would get their support. The 
people who were members of that party 
had little to say about the selection of 
this man. 

Today primary elections are used in 
more than 30 states for the nomination 
of all political candidates. Practices 
vary in each state, but they all have these 
points in common: All parties hold pri- 
maries at the same time and place names 
of candidates on the ballot by petition. 
printed in alphabetical 
order, and the candidate in each party 
who receives the 
nated. 
vention 


Formerly each 
state caucus 


national convention to 


The names are 
highest vote is nomi- 
Delegates to the national 
from a state having a primary 
their first 
ballot for the man who won in their state. 
If it becomes apparent that this man can- 
they switch to another 
In the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920 both Wood and Lowden were 
favorites, but in the end 
named as a 


con- 


election are expected to cast 


net win may 


stronger man. 


Harding was 
compromise candidate. 


‘Building Up” a Candidate 


How does a man win the nomination of 
the major political parties? It is a long 
and complicated 
story, perhaps best 
illustrated by the 
methods now being 
used by the men 
who desire — the 
Republican nomi- 
nation at Cleve- 
land. Political ob- 
servers agree that 
President 
velt will be named 
by the Democratic 
party without op- 
position as the man 
in office has the in- 
side track. There is 


Roose- 


All extremes from 
being dog-tired to 
wildly enthusiastic 
are experienced by 
delegates at a na- 
tional convention. 
Upper left, the 
Democratic dele- 
gates at Chicago in 
1932 show the ef- 
fects of an all-night 
voting session. At 
right, the Republi- 
cans are staging a 
demonstration af- 
ter a rousing nom- 
inating speech. 





little cr no desire among Democratic 
leaders to contest his nomination. Al 
Smith may “take a walk,” though most 
people doubt even that. But in the ranks 
of the Republicans everything is different. 
The field is wide open. 

Herbert Hoover went down to a crush- 
ing defeat in 1932, carrying only six 
states. He was unfortunate in coming 
into power in 1928 when the country was 
nearing the end of prosperity. The stock 
market crash in 1929 counted heavily 
against him, and by 1931 he was blamed 
for all of the ills of the country. 

Hoover, of course, is eligible to run for 
a second term. He still thinks of himself 
as the titular head of the Republican 
Party. This winter he has made numer- 
ous speeches in all parts of the country 
and over the radio. No matter how much 
some sections of the party dislike him, 
they have been forced to admit that he is 
still a factor in Republican politics. At 
present the guess seems to be that he 
will not try to secure the nomination at 
Cleveland. Too many of the party lead- 
ers feel that people will remember 1932 
when Hoover was very unpopular. But 
should there be a deadlock in the con- 
vention among those factions now strong, 
Hoover is still available. He has not 
declared that “he does not choose to run” 
as Coolidge did in 1928. 

Recent reports declared that Hoover is 
leaning toward Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan. If neither Landon nor Borah 
is able to command a majority, Vanden- 
berg seems to be a logical candidate. He 
is conservative, but has taken a con- 
structive attitude toward necessary legis- 
lation. His leadership in defeating the 
appropriation for the Florida Ship Canal 
gained him friends in’ the Republican 
party. 

The other United States Senator whose 
hat is in the ring is Borah from Idaho. 
He has threatened to run so many times 
that even his best friends doubt if he 
is now sincere. Yet he has filed in most 
of the primaries, and is speaking fre- 
quently. Borah believes that the Repub- 
lican party must become more liberal if 
it is to win. He favors the strict en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws to break 
up monopolies. He is the most colorful 
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contender for the nomination, but the fact 
that he will be 71 next June is against 
him. Borah fought the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court. His stand 
on money has been questioned, but he now 
says “I am not in favor of inflation and 
have never been, and neither do I favor 
deflation.” 

Governor Landon of Kansas is receiv- 
ing powerful support. He is one of the 
few available Republican governors in 
the United States. Republicans need the 
Middle West vote to win, and figure Lan- 
don could turn the trick. He has _ bal- 
anced the Kansas budget, a fact that is 
being heralded far and wide. Landon is 
popular with the old-line Republicans who 
now control the party organization. He 
also has the support of William Randolph 
Hearst, which may prove more of a lia- 
bility than an asset. 

Colonel Knox, Chicago publisher, has 
made strenuous efforts to boost his stock 
as a candidate. He is perhaps the most 
conservative of the major candidates. The 
guess now is that he has little chance un- 
less a deadlock occurs. Some think he 
will shift his support to Vandenberg. 

Delbert Clark, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine, gives the steps men can 
use to secure a presidential nomination. 

“First, there must be the aspiration. 
The aspirant must desire the Presidency 
sufficiently to devote all his waking 
energies and all his dreams to its attain- 
ment. He must convince himself that he, 
and only he, can save the country... . 

Next comes the “get acquainted” stage, 
wherein the would-be President seeks to 
make the public aware of his existence, 
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first, and his merits, second. His tech- 
nique varies greatly with his occupation. 
If he is Governor of a State he can call 
attention to himself and his brilliant ad- 
ministration by resounding messages to 
the Legislature; by an economy program; 
by letters to the President asking why 
such and such has not been done; by care- 
ful selection of speaking engagements 
outside his own state; by answering each 
and every letter he receives; by going 
without socks. 

The next step in winning a Presiden- 
tial nomination is to obtain the concrete 
support of political organizations in the 
primaries and state conventions. This is 
not so easy.... 

Usually he hires a campaign. manager 
and a press agent. If he owns a news- 
paper he needs no press agent. He can 
go to Washington and make _ state- 
ments... If he has an engaging person- 
ality, he can usually find plenty of volun- 
teer workers, some of whom expect to 
become ambassador to France or Great 
Britain, and still others of whom ask no 
reward but a sense of duty done. 

Finally, there is the big test—the na- 
tional convention... .” 


The Convention Scene 

When the convention visitor arrives in 
either Cleveland or Philadelphia he will 
find the streets, the hotels, and the public 
auditoriums decorated with flags and 
bunting. The lobbies will be jammed with 
crowds of delegates and __ politicians. 
These conventions will bring thousands 
of dollars into both cities. Philadelphia 
merchants, half of them Republicans, 
pledged $200,000 and a free hall to the 
Democrats. 





school? 


didates. 


voting upon each separately. 


cies of the convention. 
represent the various states. 


resent several states. 
ber of Congress. 


of making it a success. 





Hold Your Onn Convention 


W BY don’t you hold your own model convention in your 
This article tells you exactly what will happen in 
June when the Republicans and Democrats nominate their can- 


You need not adopt the label of any existing party. You could 
consider yourself a National Independent Party devoted to the 
best interests of the American people. 

Follow the directions given in the article. 
speech, select officers, and name four committees. 
form committee will be the most important, assign special topics 
to subcommittees for study. Some phases might be foreign affairs, 
agriculture, unemployment, power control, the budget, youth 
legislation, old age pensions, etc. 

After sufficient time for intensive study, present the platform 
for discussion by the delegates. 
Amendments may be made from 
the floor, and a majority vote is necessary. 

The convention may then choose as its candidates for President 
and Vice President any persons of national prominence, regardless 
of their party affiliations, who best represent the desires and poli- 


The convention will be more interesting if members of the class 
In small classes let one person rep- 
Each state has two delegates for each mem- 


In some schools more than one class will want to work on this 
convention. The larger the convention the better chance you have 


Since Scholastic is planning to run a series of articles next fall 
on the final phases of the campaign, reports of conventions held in 
high schools this spring will be welcomed. 


Have a “keynote” 
Since the plat- 


Consider it article by article, 








In the headquarters and hotel rooms of 
the most important political leaders from 
all parts of the country the actual work 
is done. Party managers and bosses trade 
votes and jockey for position. Nicholas 
Murray Butler describes this process wel 
in his series of articles, “Across the Busy 
Years” just concluded in Seribner’s, 

Both conventions will be called to order 
by the chairmen of the national commit- 
tees, James A. Farley of the Democratie 
Party and Henry P. Fletcher of the Re 
publicans. After a prayer, the secretary 
of the national committee reads the call 
for the convention. Selection of the tem- 
porary officers is the first important piece 
of business. 

One of these, the temporary chairman, 
has an important function. 
the “keynote” speech emphasizing the past 
accomplishments of the party, and stress- 
ing its fitness to guide the country dur. 
ing the next four years. 


He delivers 


The Four Committees 


When the convention finally gets down 
to work four great committees are ap- 
pointed: on credentials, on permanent 
organization, on rules, and on_ platform 
and resolutions. Each delegation chooses 
one of its members to serve on each of 
these committees. 

The committee on credentials reports 
on the second day of the convention as te 
what delegates may be officially seated. 
This is generally a matter of routine and 
is soon concluded. ‘The committee on 
permanent organization selects the per- 
manent officers suggested by the National 
Committee. 

This year the committee on rules in the 
Democratic party may make some drastic 
recommendations. In 1836 President 
Jackson wished to be certain that Van 
Buren would be nominated, so he invoked 
the “unit rule,” which makes it necessary 
for all delegates from one state to vote 
the same way. The Democrats also re- 
quire the winning nominee to have two- 
thirds of the votes, while the Republican 
candidate needs only a majority. Farley 
tried to get the rule changed in 1932, but 
could not. Since Roosevelt is certain to 
win easily this year, many think the change 
will come now. 

Thus far these activities may keep the 
convention busy for about three days. 
Meantime, the committee on platform and 
resolutions has been at work. Many 
groups are given an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on such subjects as labor, 
business, economy, agriculture, defense, 
and other things. 

This platform is a very important docu 
ment politically. Since it must appeal to 
the largest possible number of people, 
it often is vague and obscure. The 
party out of power, this year the Repub- 
licans, always attacks the policies of the 
party in power the last four years. No 
doubt the New Deal will be the most 
mentioned item in both platforms. Re 
publicans will stress the need for economy 
and a balanced budget. Democrats will 
point out the good that has come from 
the AAA and the TVA and other New 
Deal measures, even though they have cost 
millions of dollars. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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more than one kind of a job 
but Paul Revere was really a 
And 
who can say that he was master of 
none? Did not learn 
in our Fourth Readers that he was 
a horseman and a patriot of fore- 
most rank? Students of early 
American crafts, 
acknowledged his skill as a silver- 
smith and an engraver. 

But often the things for which a 
person is remembered are things 


; N Colonial times every one was 
| | forced to turn his hand _ to 
champion Jack-of-all-trades. 


most of us 


also, have 


which did not loom = so_ very 
large during his lifetime. When 
the name of Leonardo is mentioned 
we recall the “Mona Lisa” or “‘The 
Last Supper.” But the 
are Leonardo would cheerfully 
have scrapped every painting he 


chances 


ever did for just a morsel of suc- 
cess with his aircraft experiments. 
He was almost equally keen about 
the study of anatomy and_hy- 
draulics. But we hear of 
these things ! 

So, with Paul Revere, there is little 
doubt that the things for which he is 
remembered today must have seemed 
to him childish hand-springs 
compared with the casting of cannon, 
the making of boiler plates for Rob- 
ert Fulton’s steam engines, and the 


seldom 


mere 
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PAUL REVERE 
Jack of All Trades and Master of Many 
By MABEL A. BROWN 








dom a time when he was not in the 
thick of something. His father died 
when he was nineteen. He assumed 
charge of the business, and soon 
began to experiment with copper- 
plate drawing, for which he seems 
to have had a natural bent. 

At twenty-two he married Sarah 
Orne, a famous beauty of Boston, 
who died sixteen years later, leav- 
ing him with eight children. At 


the time of her death events lead- 
ing to the War of the Revolution 


were almost at a crisis so it is not 


to be wondered at that, within a 
few months, he brought another 


in North Square. 
his attention to 


wife to his home 
He then turned 
matters political. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that up to this time he had drifted 
along content simply to support 
his growing family by being a sil- 


versmith and an engraver. Not 


PAUL REVERE he! At thirty-three he had taken 

] pe tose up a new line of work. He had 
From the portrait by John Singleton Copley learned dentistry! He advertised 
that anyone who had ‘fake 

apiece is not known. Less than a ¢teeth’? which had become loose. “as 
score have survived, and one of these they all will in time,’ might have 


sold for $800 in 1901. The inscrip- 

tion at the top of the plate reads: 
The Bloody Massacre 

Perpetrated in Wing Street, Boston. on 


March 5. 1770. by a party of the 20th Regt. 


them fastened by him. 
vertisement, in 
August 20th, 1770, reads: 


PauL 





furnishing of metal parts for 
Ironsides.””’ Nevertheless, to most of 
us he will always be 
chance to be collectors of 
or engravings. 

His father silversmith 
came to about 1715. 
French Huguenot name, Apollos Re- 
voire, foreign to the New 
Englanders, so the young immigrant 
obligingly changed it to Paul Revere. 
He married a native of Boston, and 
on New Year’s Day, 1735, his son, 
the Paul Revere of the midnight ride, 
was born. 


was a 
Boston 


seen d 


In commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of his birth, the Hunting- 
ton Library in California has been 
holding an exhibition of his handi- 
work, The most important item in 
the collection is the engraving of the 
Boston next page). 
This print was placed on sale by the 
industrious craftsman within a month 
after the event which it depicts! How 
Many impressions of the plate were 
made and sold by him at a shilling 


Massacre ‘see 





“Old 


the midnight 
rider of Longfellow’s poem unless we 
silverware 


who 


The 


A small dog, more nonchalant than 
' “any figure in a cigarette advertise- 
ment, stands in the middle foreground 
between the firing redcoats and their 
fallen 

Five vears were to elapse before 
Paul Revere was to “spread the alarm 
Middlesex village and 


victims. 


through every 
farm,” but 
his part to shape things so that an 


meanwhile he was doing 


alarm would have to be spread by 


some one. As a piece of propaganda 
“The Boston Massacre’ was enor- 
mously effective, as was also his 


“Seventeen Rescinders.” and another 
engraving which had as its subject 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. Paul 
Revere was really the political car- 
toonist of his day. His output was 

limited owing to the laborious process — a 


of printing and engraving in those fic 


davs. but his influence was in- so 
estimable. g] 
Paul Revere is described as a_ ve 


“healthy, robust lad with an extraor- 
dinary desire to be in the thick of 


things.” And during the eighty-three X¢ 
vears of his vigorous life there was sel- D 


A later ad- 


the Boston Gazette, 


Revere Takes this Method of 
returning his most sincere Thanks to 


the Gentlemen and Ladies who have 
employed him in the care of their 
Teeth. he would now inform them 


and all others, who are so unfortunate 
as to lose their Teeth by accident or 
otherways, that he still continues the 
business of a dentist, and flatters him- 
self that from the Experience he has 
had these Two Years (in which Time 
he has Fix’t some Hundreds of Teeth) 


that he can fix them as well as any 
Surgeon-Dentist who ever came from 
London. he fixes them in such a 
Manner that they are not only an 


Ornament, but of real Use in Speak- 
ing and Eating; He cleanses the Teeth 
and will wait,on any Gentleman or 
Lady at their Lodgings. he may be 
spoke with at his Shop opposite Dr. 
Clark’s at the North End, where the 
Gold and Silversmith’s Business is 
carried on in all its Branches. 


It was customary in those days for 
silversmith or jeweler to make arti- 


‘ial teeth, so this venture was not 
surprising as it seems at first 
ance. It is claimed that Paul Re- 
re repaired General Washington’s 


teeth when the latter was in Boston. 


Another line of work in which Paul 
‘vere dabbled was picture-framing. 
uring this pre-war decade the artist 








Copley, just two years younger than 
the amateur dentist, was rising to 
prominence as the leading portrait 
painter of Boston. The two were, 
apparently, friends. Paul Revere de- 
signed the frames for many of Cop- 
ley’s paintings, and also made cascs 
for his miniatures. Copley did a por- 
trait of Paul Revere. The outbreak 
of the war probably disrupted their 
friendship, as Copley fled to London 
and lived abroad the rest of his life. 

Paul Revere, on the other hand, 
worked heart and soul for the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. He was a 
leader of the Sons of Liberty, that 
sometimes called “the 
of the Revolution, which 
had _ been when the Stamp 
Act stirred up so much feeling. How 
much of the responsibility for the 
Boston, Tea Party rested on_ his 
shoulders one cannot say. It is quite 
he thought it up; it is cei 
tain he attended it! 

He was frequently entrusted with 
messages between the various commit 
tees of safety which had been formed 
throughout the colonies. Late in the 
year 1774 he galloped to Portsmouth 


society bones 
and sinews”’ 


formed 


possible 


with a warning which led to the first 
organized, armed resistance to British 
rule, 

The Revolution was now inevitable. 
On April 18 the following vear, just 
a hundred and sixty-one years ago, 
came the ride which inspired Long 
fellow’s poem. Paul Revere was forty. 
We cannot doubt for a minute that 
this nocturnal dash was entirely to 


his liking. It was followed bv. a 
commission as lieu- 


tenant colonel ot 
State Artillery. 
By the end of the 
Revere's 
broad 


war Paul 
horizon had 
ened considerably. 
He had already 
sighted several new 
irons for his fire. He 
had mastered the 
secrets ‘of making 
gunpowder and_ the 
casting of cannon. If 
all record of his life 
up to this time were 
erased, his post-war 
contributions to the 
industrial life of 
America would still 
entitle him to fame. 
Soon after the 
close of the war he 
established an_ iron 


and brass foundry 
where both church 
bells and = cannon 


were cast; the one a 
symbol of peace, the 
other of war. His 
son, Joseph Warren 


Revere, was later 


As a silversmith, Paul Revere 
was acknowledged a master by 
his contemporaries, and his splen- 
did craftsmanship is treasured by 

present-day connoisseurs. 
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A is tie Bits : . ’ ‘ who help 
n engraving of the Boston Massacre by Paul Revere. This 

‘ ‘ . . office, or 

and other engravings of events of national interest established aks | 

: , re : arks in 

Revere’s reputation as our first political cartoonist. : . 

Eighty-eis 

Service s 

; Bs .to “give 

made a partner in Without doubt Paul Revere, were Surkers.” 





Paul he a business man of today, would be 
Revere was one of a Rotarian. He was full of eager 
the earliest bell-cast interest in every cause and _ calling. 
America, and He was prominent in the Masonic 
fraternity, and was Grand Master of 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge from 
1795 to 1797. He made jewels and 
insignia for Masons; he engraved and 
printed elaborate membership  certi 
ficates for them. 

When the first successful effort was 


party line 
tion. 

Early ir 
rivalry bh 
veloped \ 
System.” | 


this enterprise. 














ers in 
one of the few who 
knew the 
producing a 
This was but 







secret of 








sweet 






tone. 
another of his many 
interests. He 
ed in playing the 





assist- 







chimes at Christ made, in 1798, to insure property 
Church in. Boston. against loss by fire, by the incorpota 

The most impor- tion of the Massachusetts Fire Insur 
tant undertaking of ance Company, the name of Paul Re 





vere topped the list! 
Life was never humdrum for Pail 3 
Revere. 





his later 
the establishing of 
the first copper roll- 
ing mill in this coun- 
try. He secured gov- 
ernment aid for this 
to the amount of 
$10,000. In 1802 he 


vears was 






———e 
“Education for Democracy” is the till 
of a handbook by J. W. Studebaker and 
C. S. Williams which describes briefly 
adult education program as it will be 
worked out in the coming months in te 
furnished the metal demonstration centers. Free copies will be 
—over six thousand sent upon request until ee oe 
, ie ,. hausted. Address the Office of Educa 
conc Sont-—Son- 9 U. S. Department of the Interior, Was 
coppering the dome ington, D. C., and ask for Public Affaits 
of the State House. Forums, Bulletin No. 17, 1935. 
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URING the three years of the 
New Deal the Democrats have 
been accused of wrecking the 


Civil Service System by giving Govern- 
ment jobs to party workers regardless of 
the workers’ qualifications for the jobs. 
It is certain that the anti-Roosevelt 
forces intend to make a campaign issue 
of the Civil question. Senator 
George Norris, Republican 
from Nebraska, who has supported Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, recently declared the 
Democrats would lose “millions of votes” 
in the election if they didn’t halt their 
raid on the Civil Service. The weight of 
evidence is strongly against the Adminis- 
Jim 


Service 
Progressive 


tration and Postmaster General 
Farley who, as National Chairman of the 
Democratic party, is the chief job dis- 


tributor. 


The Voters Protest 


Aceording to a recent study, the New 
Deal has added 235,000 
jobs to the direct, full-time Federal pay- 
roll, not including CCC and other work- 
relief jobs. But only one in 107 of these 


approximately 


full-time jobs is under Civil Service 
regulations. A poll conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
shows that the voters are overwhelm- 


ingly opposed to substituting the Farley 
System for the Civil Service system. Bal- 
jots were sent to 200,000 
income groups in the country. 
asked: “Should government positions, ex- 
cept those which have to do with import- 
ant matters of Cabinet 
and Department posts), be given to those 
who help put their political party. in 
ofice, or to those who receive the highest 
marks in Civil Service 


voters in all 
They were 


policy (such as 


examinations?” 


Eighty-eight per cent favored the Civil 
Service system. Only 12 per cent said 
.to “give the jobs to faithful party 
workers!” Voters even ignored _ their 


party lineups when voting on this ques- 
tion. 
Early in the nineteenth century intense 


tivalry between political parties de- 
veloped what is known as the “spoils 
system.” When Andrew Jackson became 
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President in 


1828 he proceeded to oust 


all Federalists in favor of his supporters. 
“To the victor belongs the spoils” was his 


motto. 


A growing public demand for re- 


forms finally became intense after Presi- 
dent Garfield was assassinated in 1881 by 


a disappointed 
first Civil 
passed. In 


law 
only 


Service was 

1884 10.5 
per cent of the government 
employees were under Civil 


Service, but by 1932. the 
number had grown to over 
80 per cent. In 1935. this 
percentage had fallen to 
57 per cent. Under the 


Civil Service system notices 
for 
displayed in Federal 
buildings. People interested 
in a Civil Service job apply 
at their local post office for 


of examinations jobs 


are 


information and then send 
their applications to the 
Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, which informs 
them when and where the 
examination will be held. 
Employees ranging from 


clerks to the highly trained 
expert selected — by 


these 


are 
examinations. 


Democratic Defense 


Democrats have defended 


job-seeker. In 


; 17 


Merit vs. Spoils System—The Same Old Fight 


posts by more than 300,000 in one year. 
Certainly, the for speed in filling 
positions was no greater in 1933 than it 
1917. 


need 
was in 


Both Parties Guilty 
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1883 the Politically, the Civil Service mess is a 
good one for the Republi- 

PERCENT cans to play up. But the 
Christian Science Monitor 

‘ remarks that observers 

80 must admit many a_ time 


one political party has de- 
rival for using 
the spoils system and then 


nounced ‘its 


turned right around and 
used it too. The Republi- 
cans under Harding made 


wholesale housecleanings of 
Wilson Democrats in 1921 
just as Democrats have 
been doing under the New 
Deal. It all depends on 
who’s doing the firing. Col- 
Dorothy Thompson, 
the N. Y. Her- 
Tribune. that our 
never has 


umnist 
writing in 
ald 
Civil Service 


Says 








( 1 TING 
pe age 0 
eral ( mu 
oe Sé ti 
from 1884 t 
Herald 7 
the New 


Deal Civil Service raids because of the 
emergency character of many of the ap- 
pointments. “We couldn't wait for the 
slow routine of Civil Service to fill new 


positions.” Opponents say 


that there are 


thousands of persons who have passed 
examinations waiting to get a Civil Ser- 


vice job. In the Public Opinion poll the 


question of whether all 


Washington em- 


ployees of the special emergency agencies 
should be placed under Civil Service drew 
an affirmative reply of 69 per cent, while 


31 per cent said no. 


Those saying no de- 


cleared that these jobs are, or should be, 


temporary. 


Figures show, however, that 


during the war crisis, the Wilson ad- 
ministration increased the Civil Service 





A thousand young applicants for positions as municipal water meter readers taking a 
Civil Service examination in Seattle, Washington. 





states of 


hamstrung the Civil 
by refusing to give it money for opera- 
tions.” 


a similar bill. 


favors the Ramspeck bill. 
first, second, and third-class postmasters 
under the Civil Service and these posts 
would be 


standards of 

and other 
countries. Fur- 
seem to re- 


reached the 
the British 
we Rb European 
thermore, we 
gard the government sérvice 
somewhat as a big plum 
Mr. Jack (Party Worker) 
Horner can dip his finger and pull out 
political plums. Politicians like to accuse 
their opponents of 
tion but they 
raids on the 
worker who 


pie in which 


Government corrup- 


have been slow to check 


Civil 
knows he 


Service. 
will 


Obviously, a 
get sacked 
when the other party steps in, is going 
to see that he does well by himself while 
he is in office. Job insecurity causes cor- 
ruption and slipshod work in government 
departments. Miss Thompson also writes 
that conditions in the Federal Govern- 
ment are very good compared to condi- 
tions in the states and and “for 
these conditions the Republicans are as 
responsible as the Democrats. Out of 48 
the Union, 39 have no Civil 
laws whatsoever.” Governor 
made many 
Roosevelt 


cities, 


Service 
Landon 
nouncing 


has de- 
the system. 
Writes Miss Thompson. “Governor Lan- 
don’s own state of Kansas has a far from 


snow-white record, according to the Civil 


speeches 
spoils 


Service Reform Association. The state 
law, adopted in 1916, has not operated 
since 1922 because the Legislature has 


Service Commission 


Righty-six per cent of the voters in the 


public opinion poll voted yes on the ques- 
tion of extending the civil service to all 


postmasters. Robert Ramspeck, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, has introduced such a 
bill in the House. The. Senate also has 


Harry B. Mitchell, Pres- 


the Civil Service Commission, 


It would place 


ident of 


filled permanently by the 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


After rejecting the 
Europe offer made by Brit- 
ain, France and Bel- 
gium, and Italy for the settlement of 
problems arising from Germany viola- 
tion of the Locarno pact, (Schol., April 


4.) German Dictator Adolf Hitler prom- 
ised to advance new proposals after he 
finished with the widely advertised Reich 


elections. ‘The German people were or- 
dered to vote full confidence in: 1. ‘The 
increase of the German army to over 


Versailles 
agreement 
reoccupa- 


500,000 men in violation of the 
Treaty. 2. Germany's naval 
with Britain. 3. ‘The recent 


possible military steps in case of a Ger- 


man 


attack. 
many’s reply 


insisted that Ger- 
and de- 


Britain 
was unsatisfactory 


clared she would aid Belgium and France 


in case of 


German attack. Foreign 


Minister Eden, however, told the French 


that Britain was determined to give 
further consideration to the German 
problem. France’s Foreign Minister, 


Flandin, rejected the 
the 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy, to 


ordered 
Britain, 


meet in Paris for a conference. 
the 
Zeeland 


didn't like 
Van 





Wablireis Serlin Weft 
i 


Reidstag fiir Freiheit und Frieden 





eae 


APidolf Hitler 





tle ebeepecte 











German terms and 
French ambassadors’ to 
Belgium 
but Premier 
“worth con- 
pushed 


German reply 
said it was 
sideration.” He 
plans to defend Belgium 
and welcomed Britain's 
promise of aid. He there- 


fore felt safe in considering 
further German proposals. 
France, Britain, Belgium 


and Italy prepared to meet 


later and consider the for- 
mation of peace machinery 
within the League of Na- 
tion’s framework. This 
would place all nations on 
an equal basis and_ the 
League would’ guarantee 


them protection against ag- 


Hef Frid SGéring  Soebdbels gression. This plan would 
be different from previous 
French proposals to build 
The ballots in Hitler's Reichstag “election” had room only for a up a series of military 
‘yes” vote in order to “avoid confusion Although headed *‘Reicl agreements surrounding 
stag for Freedom and Peace,’ with the name of the voting precinct Germanv and forcing her 
on the second line, ne nominees are listed—only the words “N; itiormal - : 
Socialist German Workers’ Party followed by the names of Hitlet to keep the peace. 
and his chief Nazi leaders. 
tion of the Rhineland demilitarized zone T While Italian 
in violation of the Locarno ‘Treaty. e VV ar troops made ad- 
From early morning till night, brass vances in four 
bands paraded the streets and troopers sectors on the Northern Ethiopian front, 
went about seeing that German citizens and airplanes rained bombs on Harar 
voted. Citizens could only put “ja” in the east as well as the airport at 
(yes), or an X on the ballot, because Addis Ababa, Mussolini made his first 
there was no space reserved for a “no” definite move to consider League of Na- 
vote. If ‘they didn’t want to vote yes, tions peace offers. Earlier, the League 
they could leave the ballot blank. In had ordered Salvador Madariaga of 
that case it wouldn't count, but in most Spain, Chairman of the Committee of 
cases all ballots were counted as yes. ‘Thirteen in charge of sanctions, to ap- 
There were over 500,000 Germans, how- proach Italy and Ethiopia regarding 
ever, who were so opposed to Hitler that peace arrangements. Then, confirmed 
they took the risk of defacing their reports came to Great Britain that 
ballots. ‘The result showed that 99 per Italian bombers were dropping poison 
cent of the voters endorsed the Hitler gas bombs on Ethiopian villages. Angered 
regime and over 98 per cent had voted. by these acts, Britain ordered Madariaga 
Hitler and his Propaganda Minister, to call his committee into session again. 
Goebbels, declared it was the greatest It hinted that further trade blockades of 
triumph in Hitler’s career. People in Italy would be considered if Mussolini 
democratic countries were amazed by the didn’t talk peace. At that moment. re- 


spectacle. 

With this “confidence” vote backing him 
up. Hitler replied to the Locarno powers. 
He promised to guarantee France and 
Belgium against attacks but refused to 
promise that he wouldn't build a string 
of forts in the Rhineland. Although Hit- 
ler offered non-aggression pacts with 
France and Belgium he didn’t mention 
Russia. Britons wonder if this means 
Germany is determined to carry out its 
policy of “Drang nach Osten’—*Push 
to the East.” If so, does that mean that 


the Treaty of Rapallo will be the next 
one broken by Hitler? The Rapallo 
treaty was signed in 1922 by Germany 
and Russia. It provided for friendship 
and cooperation and was the beginning 
of Russia’s reinstatement among other 
European nations after she had set up 
the Soviet Socialist State. It would 


appear that Hitler is trying to make his 
peace with France and Belgium and then 


turn his attention to Russia, Lithuania, 
and Poland. 

Hitler also asked Britain not to confer 
with French and Belgian officers over 


At 1, 2, 3 and 


4 the Italian 
army columns 
are advancing 
claw-like te 


catch the main 
Ethiopian army 
near Dessye 
Harar, impor 
tant southern 
city, was badly 
damaged by an 
Italian bomb- 
ing raid. Addis 
\baba also was 


repo ted 
b smbed. Ge 
eral Graziani’s 


southern army 
is expected t 
renew its effort 
to reach the 
railroad at 
Diredawa. 


N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
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ports came that Italian armies were driy. 


ing the Ethiopians back so Mussolini 
seems ready now to talk peace because 
he is in a good position to bargain with 
the League of Nations and Emperor 


Haile Selassie. 


The N. ¥. Times reports that Ethiopia 


is about ready to admit defeat. It Says 
Haile Selassie’s main troops at Dessye 
are menaced by a_ four-pointed claw, 
closing in from Gondar on the west, 
Socota and Mai Cio in the center north, 
and Sardo on the east. ~~ troops 
have taken possession of the Lake Tana 
region, British area of influence. Mys. 
solini says British rights to the head. 
waters of the Nile River will be re 
spected, but Italy is determined to take 
permanent possession of the _ territory 
around Lake Tana. Marshal Badoglio 
reports a crushing Ethiopian defeat at 


Mai Cio, directly south of Makale, and 
another column of Italians is said to be 


within striking distance of the Addis 
Ababa-Djibouti railroad. 
In the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Fay G, 


Wells reports that well-informed military 


experts still doubt the importance of 
Italian victories. “It has taken six 
months to penetrate less than 115 miles 
into Ethiopia,” said Mrs. Wells, “and 
this was the easiest part of the campaign. 
The rains are starting and Mus- 
solini’s armies are nowhere.” 
In an ef- 
Naval Treaty °° 
— a 
costly naval building race tt! would 


scuttle the tax payers of the ontil Great 


Britain, France, and the United States 
have signed a three-power treaty after 
conferring for five months in London. 
According to the N. Y. Times, “about 
all that can be said for this treaty is 
that it is the best that can be obtained 


in the present nervous state of the world.” 
Great Britain and the U. S. are worried 
about Japan’s advances in China. There- 
fore, they refused Japan’s demand for 
naval equality. Japan pulled out of the 
conference. France fears the growing 
Germany navy, so she refused to be bound 
by any strong agreements. Italy is sore 
about League of Nations sanctions, and 
so refused to sign the present treaty. 
At Washington in 1922 a threatening 
naval race was stopped and a 5-5-3 ratio 
was accepted by Britain, United States 
and Japan. At London in 1930 that 


ratio was extended by the three major 
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Last year, Japan demanded 
gyal equality and refused to maintain 
5-5-3 ratio any longer. The three 

wers and Italy and France decided to 
talk it over. (Schol., Jan. 4). 

The new treaty abandons the ratio 
system. It does not limit the total num- 
her of ships any power may build. The 
only thing that limits the nations is the 
amount of sanity they possess and the 
amount of money they can raise from 
the taxpayers. The treaty lasts for six 
years and it defines the size of vessel each 
: build. Battleships are limited 
Experts say a bigger one 


i wers. 





wer can 
to 35,000 tons. 


would be useless. Aircraft carriers are 
limited to 23,000 tons. A bigger one 
would be of little use. Cruisers are 
limited to 10,000 tons. This is the most 


deadly and efficient size. Destroyers are 
limited to 3,000 tons. Experts say this is 
just right. Submarines are limited to 
9000 tons. Big enough for deadly under- 
water work. ‘lo eliminate the element of 
surprise in naval building, a provision 
for “advance notice” of all warship con- 


struction, with elaborate regulations for 
exchange of information, is agreed to. 


This is expected to wipe out some of 
the suspicion and fear, but it should be 
remembered that international spy 


tems usually keep everyone well informed 


sys- 


» on what everyone else is going to build. 


cape clauses” 





The treaty is full of “e 
which permits the three signers to lay 
aside the terms of the treaty whenever 
some other nation, such as Japan, which 


refused to sign, builds extra ships. Am- 
bassador-at-Large Norman Davis, _ the 
head of the American delegation, and 


Foreign Minister Anthony Eden of 
Britain, exchanged letters promising that 
they would not start a building race 
with each other. Commentators think 
Japan’s finances won't permit her to do 
much building. This may prevent a naval 
building race. However, Admiral Wil- 
liam Standley of the American Navy, re- 
turned to this country and recommended 
the building of 14 new warships. Japan 
is not expected to stand by and see us 


build up to equality with Britain. The 
United States insists she has no secret 
agreement to cooperate with Britain in 


the East but it 
growing power 

and the United 
closer together. 

Germany is expected to refrain from 
a building race because of the Anglo- 
German naval treaty, which permits her 
a navy 35 per cent the size of Britains. 
Italy is expected to sign the treaty as 
soon as the League of Nations lifts sane- 


Japan’s 
Britain 
much 


appears that 
has resulted in 
States drawing 


tions and fixes up a peace treaty with 

Ethiopia. Russia may also sign the 

treaty. 

I | Standing near the statue of 
laly Rome’s great dictator, Julius 
: Cesar, Dictator Benito Mus- 

solini announced the abolition of the 


Chamber of Deputies in favor of a Na- 
tional Council of Corporations represent- 
Ing economic interests, and the state own- 
ership of large industries needed for war 
purposes. “This plan,” he said, “is domi- 
nated by one premise—the inevitability 
of the nation’s being called to face an- 
other war. When? How? Nobody can 
tell. But the wheels of destiny turn fast.” 
Under this new program of Government 
control of large industries, Italy is mov- 
Ing toward State Socialism, says Ray- 
mond Buell of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
Cation, but, he adds that the benefits of 
IS program will go to military forces 
and not to the workers and poorer classes 
of people. 

Mussolini insisted the sanctions which 
do e of Nations’ members had clamped 
wn-on Italy because of her attack on 
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Ethiopia, had failed to halt the Italians. 
Since the Government already controls 
banking and credit, directs foreign trade 
and holds large interests in certain in- 
dustries, Mussolini decided to take the 
final step in preparing his nation for a 
future war. Therefore he plans to gear 
Italy’s wheels of industry to run her war 


machine and prevent private business 
from making large profits during war 
time. 


This announcement worried Italian big 
business and stocks slumped sharply. 

Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
cheered loudly when Mussolini said it no 
longer existed. This so-called law-making 
body has done nothing the past few years 
but agree to Il Duce’s acts and policies. 
Back in 1922 the Fascist government was 
established by the march on Rome. The 
hardships of the World War had weak- 
ened the Italian government, radical 
sentiment was rising, and the nation was 
in turmoil. Mussolini’s Fascists struck 
swiftly for power. Two years later, the 
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Gomboes to renew the pact which those 
three nations had signed. in 1934. This 
agreement provides for Austrian inde- 
pendence and protection from _ possible 
German aggression. And it establishes 
better trade relations by lowering tariff 
barriers. A few days later Austria brought 
roars from Yugoslavia and Rumania when 
it called all males between 18 and 42 
to serve for the “public needs” with or 
without arms. Austria, by the Treaty of 
St. Germain, was ordered to cut her army 
to the limit, just as Germany had to do 


under the Treaty of Versailles.. Now, 
Austria follows Germany in wrecking 
these Treaties. The Little Entente pow- 


ers, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia, fear the influence of Italy. They 
charge Mussolini encouraged Austria to 
break the Treaty, and.say that Hungary 
probably will follow suit by wrecking the 
Treaty of Trianon, which she had to sign 
after the World War. The Little Entente 
had been trying to get Austria to join an 
alliance. Mussolini’s move trumps its ace. 





The Virgin of Guadalupe Altar at the Basilica church in Mexico crowded with floral 


offerings of pilgrims who defied the Government order against religious services. 


elections gave the Fascists 65 per cent of 
the vote and all other political parties 
abolished. A Grand Council of 


were 
Fascism, composed of government and 
party leaders, became the real ruling 
body. Later, the Council of Corporations 
was formed to direct industrial produc- 
tion. It is composed of 22 corporations, 
which contain’ representatives of all 


stages of production from raw materials 
to the distribution of the finished pro- 
duct. Each corporation is headed by Mus- 
solini and he in turn headed the Council. 
Now, this Council will take over the duties 
of the Chamber of Deputies and Mussolini 
further tightens his grip upon Italy. 

“It is the Fascist theory,” says the N. Y. 
Times, “that economic liberalism (and 
democracy) has reached dead end, and 
the state must take over the modern in- 
dustrial machines.” It points out, however, 
that business recovery has not been as 
fast in Fascist states as it has been in 
England or Sweden, where democracy and 
reasonable government regulation exists. 

Mussolini’s next move caused head shak- 
ing in Central Europe. He persuaded the 
Austrian Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, 
and Hungarian Prime Minister Julius 





- President Lazaro Car- 
EX1CO denas of Mexico recent- 
ly has announced that 


about 4,000 of the 5,000 Catholic churches, 
which had been locked during the anti- 
Catholic demonstrations in 1935, could be 
reopened. Churches will remain the prop- 
erty of the nation, under the terms of a 
law passed last year, but will be turned 
over to “committees of neighbors” for care 


and upkeep. In most of the reopened 
churches no religious services wiil be 
officially allowed because of State laws 


that restrict the number of priests per- 
mitted to officiate in the nation to 197. 
Since there are 16,000,000 Catholics out 
of. a population of 18,000,000 this means 
there is only one priest to every 80,000 
Catholics. 

The Associated Press one of the 
Government’s ‘motives in: deciding to per- 
mit the reopening of churches was to re- 


Says 


move Catholic opposition to the official 
Socialistic education program. It was 
hoped that Catholics would send _ their 


children willingly te government schools. 

Several Catholic leaders said the Gov- 

ernment’s order was nothing but a “politi- 
(Concluded on page 22 
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The Course of National Affairs 


To protect their 
Townsend own political fy 
tures, Democrats 
and Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently voted to investigate 
the Townsend plan for old-age pensions. 


(Schol., March 7.) Founded by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend and Robert Clem- 
ents, this organization claims thousands 


of dues-paying members in clubs through- 
out the country. Most Republicans 
and Democrats believed the econom- 
ists who said the plan for $200 monthly 
pensions was unsound. But they feared 
the ‘Townsendites wouldn’t listen’ to 
that argument on election day. Finally, 
a House committee of four Democrats 


and four Republicans prepared to dig 
into the Townsend Plan’s finances. The 
committee chairman is, appropriately 
enough, Jasper Bell of Missouri. ‘Town- 
sendites say the committee is using 
“terrorism” to fight the pension plan 
and Chairman Bell has received many 


protest letters. Bell insists the plan is 
a “racket.” Many supporters of the 
Wagner-Lewis Social Security Act, which 
is now being put into operation, feel that 
the Townsend plan agitation made _ it 
easier to get the more practical Wagner- 
Lewis plan through Congress as the first 


forward step along the road to social 
security. ‘The thunder on the left often 
worries conservatives enough to make 


them take progressive steps down the 
middle of the road. 

Two days before the inquiry began, 
Robert E. Clements resigned his post as 
treasurer of the organization. For 
eral months he had been quarreling with 
Dr. Townsend over policies. Reports also 
say that the Doctor was angered by 
stories about Clements being the “brains” 


sev- 


of the organization. On the heels of 
Clements’ resignation, Representative 
John Stevens MecGroarty of California, 


who had introduced a Townsend pension 
bill in Congress last year, quit the move- 


ment because Dr. ‘Townsend was drop- 
ping his idea of raising the pension 
money by a 2 per cent tax on business 


transactions. Dr. Townsend was reported 
to be considering a bond issue as the best 
way to get the necessary 24 billion a year 
for the monthly pensions. 

At the Committee sessions, Clements 
was reticent but admitted that his train- 
ing in economics consisted in reading 
Brookings Institution reports, listening to 
one lecture on economics, and _ talking 
things over with several unknown experts 
on taxation. Clements also said the 
Townsend Plan had received over $900,- 
000 from dues and other sources, and 
that he had made over $5,000 last year 
plus about $7,500 in profits from the 
Townsend Weekly (besides income from 
his real estate business). His young red- 
haired wife drew a salary of $1,475 for 
her activities in the organization. Al- 
though Clements denied the organization 
was political, it was shown that the Plan 
maintained in Washington a “dinner de- 
partment” for entertaining Congressmen. 
It was also brought out that Dr. Town- 
send, his brother, and Clements had 
complete control over the funds of the 


organization. 
Committee members were upset when 
John Bloodsworth, an accountant, said 


the books of the Townsend organization 
were “muddled and confused.” They had 
hoped to get data on the organization’s 
financial setup. Suddenly a “hot tip” 
caused Chairman Bell to adjourn the 


public hearings and send his investigators 
out on secret trips. 


It was thought that 


= y Peis 
Bishop in St. Louis Star-Time: 


“Where Did You Get That Hat?” 





several regional offices of the Townsend 


organization would be examined. 
Out of the fre- 
m ‘ a quent investiga- 
tions that Con- 
gress has ordered from time to time have 
grown many legal 
reforms that regu- 


late the relations 
of business and gov- 
ernment. Back in 
1911 the Pujo Com- 
mission of Congress 
conducted one of the 
most famous investi- 
gations of big  busi- 
ness. This Commis- 
sion found that the 
“members of four 
allied financial in- 
stitutions in New 
York City held 341 
directorships in banks, insurance com- 
panies, railroads, steamship companies, 
and public utility corporations, having re- 
sources of $22,255,000,000.” To promote 
the system of free competition, Congress 
has tried at times to prevent a handful of 
wealthy menu from getting so much power. 

Last year Congress instructed the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Gov- 
ernment agency in charge of regulating 
communication companies, to find out 
all the inside information about the 
American Telephone and Telegraph com- 
pany. A. T. & T. is a virtual monopoly. 
It controls nearly 14,000,000 of the na- 
tion’s 17,000,000 telephones and practic- 
ally all the long-distance telephone lines. 
It touches the daily lives of more of us 
than any other American business. It is 
the biggest private corporation in the 
world with more than $5,000,000,000 in as- 
sets, 270,000 employees. Over 1,000,000 peo- 
ple have money invested in the business. 
Congress wanted to know the “effect of 
monopolistic control” on the rates charged 
by the company and why rates have not 
been lowered during the past few years 
of the depression when other prices fell. 
The FCC was voted $750,000 to hire the 
multitude of investigators, engineers, and 
clerks needed to dig into A. T. & T. files, 
books, records and bring all this informa- 
tion to light. ‘A. T. & T.’s stocky, 50- 
year-old President, Walter S. Gifford, 
seemed unworried by all this. “The pub- 
lic has a right to know. We have no 
skeletons in the closet. . 25 


GIFFORD 












In Washington’s new ICC Building 
equipped with recording machines to take 
down all testimony and even stage whis. 
pers, Counsel Samuel Becker (See page 
21) began his quizzing of President Gif. 
ford and other officials in companies ag. 
sociated with A. T. and 'T. Becker 
showed that A. T. & T made up its logg 
in revenues during the depression by 
trimming its payrolls at the expense of 
its lowest-paid employees. Although the 
company dropped 120,000 from its pay- 
rolls, it paid its regular $9 stock dividend 
to the investors. The Nationwide News 
Service, leading racing news agency, 
which furnishes racetrack gamblers with 
tips, is the A. T. & T.’s sixth largest 
customer, it was said. The News Service 
paid more than $550,000 a year for the 

. T. & T. wire service and _ instances 
were cited where the telephone company 
agents actively co-operated with book- 
makers to promote their business and 
help avoid trouble with the police. Presj- 
dent Gifford insisted A. T. & T. had to 
give service to those who paid for it. He 
admitted that his “loyal” employees had 
been “overzealous” in protecting A. T. & 
T. interests, but said the whole affair was 
“messy” and he would be the first to wel- 
come a rule to curb racing news services, 

The Counsel also brought out evidence 
of close relationship between the Western 
Electric Company and the Graybar Elee- 
tric Company, previously declared inde- 
pendent of A. T. & T. Counsel Becker in- 
sisted these companies ‘charged too much 
for the telephone equipment they man. 
factured. President Gifford said his com. 
pany went into manufacturing to keep 
prices “reasonable.” 

Becker then introduced evidence to 
show that A. T. & T. had successfully 
fought all efforts to investigate it for 
the past ten years. It blocked a House 
investigation in 1926, and Senate investi- 
gations by Senator Johnson, Republican 
of California, and Senator Couzens, Re- 
publican of Michigan. Efforts of States 
to investigate the company also were 
blocked. 


The _ lights 
Hauptmann in the Nex 
Jersey State 
Prison at Trenton flickered momentarily 
the night of Apri! 3. When they became 
bright again, Bruno Richard Hauptmaa, 
convicted slayer of Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Jr., slumped lifeless against the straps in 
the electric chair. Society had exacted its 
penalty of an “eye for an eye,” and one 
of the most famous and confusing of our 
crime pageants had come to an end. 
And when Hauptmann finally lay dead, 


the charges of politics that have been 
hurled at Governor Hoffman of New 
Jersey continued to fly thick and fast. 


The Governor, who had sought by every 
legal means to save Hauptmann, declared 
he was willing to have a full investigation 
of the case. The Bronx carpenter was 
arrested September 19, 1934. He was tried 
and sentenced to die the week of Mareh 
18, 1935. After the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals twice denied an 
appeal and the U. S. Supreme Court re 
fused to interfere, he was resentenced to 
die the week of January 13. Governor 
Hoffman then announced he had visited 
Hauptmann and began a series of publie 
statements of doubt over the conviction 
On January 16, a day before his exec 
tion, Governor Hoffman granted Haupt- 
mann a reprieve. A few days before the 
next scheduled execution, Paul H. Wer 


(Concluded on page 22 
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SALESMAN 


Handsome, polished, and smooth-talking 
Joachim von Ribbe ~— a former sales- 
man, now has the task of selling Euro- 
pean nations—par- 
ticularly France— 
the idea that Ger- 
many has nothing 
put peaceful inten- 
tions tow ard her 
neighbors. As Hit- 
ler’s Ambassador- 
at-Large. von Rib- 
pentrop represented 
German) ig © the 
Jeague of Nations 
Council] convicted 
her of treats viola- 





tions in connection RIBBENTROP 
with the reoecupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. 


Von Ribbentrop rivals Britain’s young 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, as 
Burope’s best-dressed diplomat, and he 
has much of Eden’s personal charm and 
persuasive powers. The 43-year-old Ger- 


man was educated partly in’ England. 


When the World War broke out von 
Ribbentrop was working in Canada. Ile 
dodged Canadian officials, who suspected 
him of being a German secret service 


agent. and finally reached Germany. He 
served as a lieutenant on the Russian 
front, was seriously wounded, and re- 
turned from the war out of a job and 
broke. In 1920 he married into Ger- 
many’s wealthiest family of wine mer- 
chants and became a wine salesman. He 
first used his powers of persuasion in 


political matters when he arranged a 
meeting between Adolf Tlitler, rising po- 
litical Jeader, and Franz von Papen, 


trusted adviser of President von Hinden- 
burg. This alliance resulted in the rise 
of the Nazis to supreme power. 


EXPLORING A. T. & T. 


When the Federal Communications Com- 
mission got the job of investigating the 
world’s largest private business—the Amer- 
iean Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
—it tried to hire 
Ferdinand Pecora as 
its counsel. Pecora, 
who won fame dur- 
ing the Senate 
Banking investiga- 
tion, didn’t want to 
leave his post as 
New York State Su- 
preme Court Jus- 
tice. He 
ed Samuel 
former executive 
counse! for Wiscon- 
sins Governor Phil LaFollette, as the 


recommend- 





Becker, 


BECKER 


man to explore the mysteries a A:T. FT. | 


Becker is a short, well-built, youthful 
lawyer, who celebrated his thirty-third 
birthday the day before he began his most 
important legal job. He attended the 
University of Wisconsin and Harvard 
Law School, where he won the friendship 
of famed Harvard law Professor Felix 
Frankfurter. After teaching law at Tu- 
lane University, Becker opened a law 
office in Milwaukee, didn’t make a dime 
the first four months, and later joined 
another Milwaukee law firm. 

Though he is youthful, witnesses admit 

ker is an efficient and caustic cross- 
questioner, who likes to temper his sharp 
remarks with a painful politeness. Ele is 
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Nervous and high- -strung, and sometimes 
leaps out of bed in the middle of the 
Right, dashes to the office to work on an 
idea. 










ONE BREAKFAST THAT 
BATS 1000 

















































































@ Many a wise player has put Shredded Wheat up to bat at the 
training table breakfast. Because it supplies vital food essen- 
tials—an ideal balance of carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins and 
mineral salts. These are the essentials that help produce keen 


alive-ness, energy and staying power. 
At bat, or in the field, you are sure to feel the benefits of this 
nourishing food. Crisp texture and delicious flavor will make 


it your favorite, too. And as an 





extra treat let Shredded Wheat 


have its innings with berries or 


fruits, fresh or canned! 





8 Ask for the package showing the picture 
Gs of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Hauptmann 
(Concluded from page 20) 


del, disbarred Trenton lawyer, signed a 
confession saying he had killed the Lind- 
bergh baby. Wendel later said the con- 
fession was obtained from him by third 
degree methods. Gaston B. Means, notori- 
ous swindler also signed a confession of 
guilt. Both confessions were ignored by 
the Court of Pardons, but the Mercer 
County Grand Jury had Hauptmann’s 
execution delayed for three days while 
they considered the Wendel statement. 

Hoffman, who had been considered po- 
tential Republican Presidential timber, 
was accused of using the Hauptmann case 
for a political soap box. Some declared 
Hauptmann’s guilt had not been proved 
clearly. Others said his execution should 
be delayed until he named his associates. 
Others said the crime was a one-man 
job and to delay further would make 
criminals laugh at American justice. 
Many foreign commentators denounced 
the mob scenes at the trial in Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey, and said American jus- 
tice already had made a cruel circus out 
of the whole affair. Surely the newspapers 
which have criticized the conduct of offi- 
cials, were themselves guilty of whipping 
up public feeling until straight thinking 
was an impossibility. Meanwhile, a man 
fought for his life and lost, while people 
bet on the outcome of that fight. 


Hardy 
Senator George 
United States 
appointment of 
Attorney for the 
New York. 
Hardy was appointed by President 
Roosevelt last November to represent the 
Government in cases tried in the Southern 


Despite the opposition of 
the Bar Association of 
New York City and of 
Norris of Nebraska, the 
Senate has approved the 
Lamar Hardy as U. S. 
Southern District of 


District. On such appointments — the 
Senate has the final word. Leading law- 
yers in the Bar Association opposed 


Hardy because he formerly was connected 
with the State Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, which failed. They insisted he might 
be put in the strange position of being a 
defense witness for officers of this com- 
pany, while he also was the Government 
attorney. 

Hardy was approved by 
Copeland and Wagner of New York, so 
the Senate ignored Senator Norris’ de- 
termined fight and voted 57 to 9 to con- 
firm the appointment. It is an unwrit- 
ten law that the Senate always accepts 
the word of the two Senators concerned 
in an appointment in their State. Other in- 
including IaFollette 


both Senators 


dependent Senators, 
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Bringing Them-Up to Date 


COTTON PICKER 


Sherwood Eddy, author, and _ other 
social workers, have answered John and 
Mack Rust’s request for help in solving 
the problem presented by their new me- 
chanical cotton picker. The Rust Brothers 
fear the unrestricted use of the picker 
would throw too many of the South’s 
poverty stricken laborers out of work. 
(Schol., April 4.) Eddy and his associates 
plan to use the Rust cotton picker on a 
2,100 acre cotton farm in Mississippi. 
Twenty families will work on the farm. 
Each will have its own house and its own 
half-acre garden for raising vegetables. 
They will share the profits of the cotton 
growing operations. 


LOBBY BATTLE 


The United States Senate has 
a bill appropriating $10,000 for the Senate 
Committee to contest Newspaper 
William Randolph Hearst's 
injunction restraining the 


passed 


Lobby 
Publisher 
suit for an 


committee from examining his lobbying 
telegrams. Senator Schwellenbach — of 


Washington and Senator Minton of In- 
diana both spent some time in the Senate 
denouncing Hearst as a menace to free 
speech. Hearst continued his charges that 
the Black committee was using uncon- 
stitutional methods in its lobby probe. 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which spends most of its time defending 
liberals and radicals from attacks by re- 
actionary elements in the nation, joined 
the American Liberty League in denounc- 
ing the Black committee's use of a “drag- 
net” subpoena in obtaining telegrams. 


HOUSING 


According to Federal court decisions, 
the Federal Government cannot take over 
property for slum clearance and low cost 
housing. In Louisville, a Federal Judge 
ruled that such action illegal. The 
Government finally dropped the case when 
it reached the Supreme Court. The PWA, 
which has been doing slum clearance, 
work, decided to let the local communities 
get the land and then lend them the 
necessary funds. Recently the highest 
court of New York State decided 6 to 1 
that the housing authority of New York 
City had a right to take over slum prop- 
erty. It said slums breed crime and dis- 
ease and therefore are of public concern. 


Was 


The case had been brought by property 
owners who protested the action of the 
housing authority. Thus, way is cleared 


for local communities to clean out their 








of Wisconsin, joined Norris in opposing slums and use PWA funds to build houses 
Hardy's appointment. for people with low incomes. 

Mexico to exercise control over education and 

7 carry forward its program of giving prop- 

(Concluded from page 19) erty to the landless peasants. It also has 

cal maneuver.” Others expressed satis- a program of government ownership and 


faction over the announcement and hoped 
would be made in the 


further moves 
future. 

Every one of the nation’s twenty-nine 
states and two territories has laws lim- 
iting the number of priests. 

Until very recent vears, the Church 


was the strongest institution in Mexico. 
Revolutions swept the nation frequently 
and the Government was weak and un- 
stable. Education was carried on by the 
Church and without its work most schools 
would probably have fallen into ruins. 
When the Mexican revolutionary govern- 
ment began gaining power and _ stability 
the fight between Church and State be- 
came bitter. The Government determined 


operation of important industries. The 
Church didn’t want to lose control of the 
schools or its property. Scores of people 
have been killed in the frequent Church- 
State clashes. Recently, 16 persons were 
reported killed and a score injured in a 
clash between supporters of State educa- 
tion and a group of Catholics. President 
Cardenas journeyed to this village to 
straighten out the serious situation. In all 
of these clashes Government officials blame 
Catholic opposition to the State educa- 
tion program. 

Secretary of the Interior Silvano Gon- 
galez declared that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not provoke trouble with the 
Catholies or allow them to be persecuted. 








Merit vs. Spoils 
(Concluded from page 17) 


“reappointment and classification” of the 
present postmasters without a competitive 
examination.” Mitchell points out that 
under the present system the postmasters 
take Civil Service examinations but the 
top three on the lists are qualified by the 
Postmaster General and the Congress. 
men may take their pick from these three. 
Thus, they can usually find men on these 
lists whom they wish to appoint for party 
Mitchell that these Con- 
gressmen often ask the Civil Service Com. 
mission to hold a new examination if none 
of the first three meet with their 
approval. Republicans oppose the Rams- 
peck bill because it would allow 
Democratic hold — their 
offices for life. Here again, we find that 
it all depends on who is in power, and 
who is going to benefit by Civil 
reform. The Ramspeck Bill does provide, 
however, that present postmasters cannot 
hold their posts beyond their present 
terms unless they qualify in a_ special 
Civil Service examination. 


reasons. Says 


men 


present 
postmasters to 


Service 


New Deal Reform Efforts 


There hes been a trend lately toward 
some of the Federal 
agencies under the Civil Service. The 
Social Security Board, the SEC, and the 


bringing newer 


Labor Relations Board and others are 
under Civil Service. The TVA has its 
own merit system of appointment. As 


bad as spoils system is in some Govern- 
ment must be remembered 
that the Government system of merit ap- 
pointments is much farther advanced than 


agencies, tit 


it is in private industry and businés. 
There is little to prevent. an employee of 
long years service from being shelved to 


make room for the nephew of an official 
who is on the Board of Directors of a 
corporation, and crities ask, 
difference between private and 


is there any 
public 


business when it comes to rewarding 
merit? 

Since 1932, 54 new agencies (AAA, 
FDIC, SEC, HOLC, FHA., etc.) have! 
been formed by the New Deal and 36 
others continued. In 1933 a little over 
500,000 employees worked for the gov- 
ernment. By December, 1935, there were 
over 800,000 employees. Senator Harry 


F. Byrd, anti-New Deal Democrat, has 
formed a Senate commiitee to investi- 
gate the many alphabetical agencies. 


was quick to take 
ppointing 


President Roosevelt 
the play away from Byrd by 
his own committee of experts to cooper- 


ate with the Virginia Senator's committee 
in studying what can be done about 


abolishing or combining certain of the 
alphabet agencies. 

Thousands of people have been added 
to the Government payrolls, but one must 
consider the new agencies which must be 
staffed permanently. The SEC, the Social 
Security Board, the Feder Housing 
Administration, and many others are gene 
permanent of 
should re- 


considered to be 
Furthermore, we 


erally 


ganizations. 


member that as business and_ industry 
combines and grows larger the govern 
ment tries to keep step growing in sine 
and adding more powers in order to 


maintain a balance between government 
and _ business. 
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The Coming Conventions 
(Concluded from page 14) 


The Nominations 


Once the platform has been adopted 
py the delegates the chairman calls the 
roll of the states in alphabetical order. 
jf Alabama, the first state called, does not 
have a candidate, it may yield to New 
York or Kansas, or any other state that 
has a candidate for the nomination. Can- 
didates are presented by some powerful 
gratorical friend who lauds the man to 
the skies. Few votes are changed by this 
procedure, but it goes well on the radio, 
and is important if the man is finally 
named. Demonstrations break loose when 
aman is nominated who has a large fol- 
lowing of delegates. 

Now the balloting begins as the chair- 
man calls the votes of the various dele- 
gates in the order of the states. ‘There 
will be 997 Republican delegates at the 
Cleveland convention, a reduction of 157 
from the last convention. ‘The 1932 con- 


gates at large should be given to each 
state that cast its last previous electoral 
yote for the Republican candidate, as well 
as four additional delegates at large for 
the Senators and one for each Congres- 
sional district and another for each dis- 
trict that cast 10,000 or more votes for 
the Republican candidates. Nearly all of 
the states, except the six that went Re- 
publican in 1932, lost at least three and 
others more because of the failure to cast 
10,000 Republican votes in Congressional 
districts ‘in 1932. 

The Democratic party” uses a different 
method of delegate selection. 
gates at large are authorized by the Na- 
tional Committee, four of whom shall be 


vention there will be 1,100 votes instead 


due to the adoption of the actual number 
of Congress members as a basis. Each 
state is allowed to have twice as many 
delegates as it has electoral votes. ‘Thus 
California, with 22 electoral votes, sends 
44 delegates to the nominating conven- 
tion. 

The voting may go on and on until a 
deadlock results. Favorite sons and weak 
candidates will drop out leaving possibly 
only three men in the field. ‘Then man- 
agers or candidates will start to arrange 
adeal. Candidate A may withdraw ‘in 
favor of candidate B, who then has 
enough votes to win over C. Or if there 
are only two men in the field and neither 
of them wiil let the other win, a “dark 
horse”, may be named such as Harding 
Was in 1920. 

Once the candidate for President is 
hamed, the Vice President. is nominated, 





generally a man who is strong in a section 
of the country distant from the home 
state of the Presidential nominee. 

All these things done, the parties will 
then settle down to the real business at 
hand, the election of their candidate in 
November. Since each party will spend 
Something like $2,000,000, we may expect 
to see one of the bitterest, as well as one 
of the most important 


> campaigns — in 
+ American history. 


bo 


yention ruled that a bonus of three dele- 
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Fight dele- | 


women, the eight delegates to have half | 
a vote each In the Philadelphia con- | 


of 1,152 as there were in 1932. This is | 





Facts you should 
know about 


RIPE BANANAS 


Easily digested ... Non- 
irritating . ..Good source 
of food energy, vitamins, 


minerals . . . Pleasant 


taste 


IPE BANANAS are an easily di- 

gested, bland food which supplies 
essential vitamins and minerals, and 
is popular with most people. They 
are non-irritating...do not ferment 
easily in the intestines... and create 
intestinal conditions unfavorable to 
the growth of putrefactive bacteria. 


The carbohydrates of a ripe banana 
comprise about 22% of its total weight 
when peeled. They consist chiefly of 
amixture of sugars—sucrose, dextrose, 
and levulose—which are readily ab- 
sorbed, even by infants and young 
children with gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances. 

Besides being an excellent source 
of food energy, bananas are a good 
source of Vitamins A, B, C, and G, 
contribute to the diet important min- 
erals and yield alkaline mineral resi- 
dues in the body. With their soft 
fiber, pectins, vitamins, high content 
of sugars, and low content of protein 
and fat, bananas seem adapted to act 
asa normalizer of colonic functioning. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Educational Department 


1 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Proximate Chemical 
Composition of Fully 
Ripe Bananas 
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——— MOISTURE 75.6% 


———-OEXTROSE 45% 


TOTAL 


——- -LEVULOSE 35% SUGARS 190% 


——--SUCROSE 11.9% 


—- --STARCH 12% 
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VITAMINS IN BANANAS 


(Sherman Units Per Ounce) 


A-100 B-8 Cc-5 G-10 











Please send me, FREE, a copy of your booklet, “How to Make That Team.” 


It’s easy to have 
RIPE BANANAS ail the time 


BANANAS ripen naturally at room tem- 
perature. If they are partially ripe when 
purchased—i.e., in the green-tipped stage 
—they should be kept at comfortable 
room temperature (never in the refriger- 
ator) until the pulp has softened and the 
skin is golden yellow flecked with brown. 
That is when they’re fully ripe and at 
their very best in flavor... one of nature’s 
finest foods. 
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TO BE FUZZY 
ALL ITS LIFE! 


For two years Wright & Ditson ex 
perts literally beat the pelts off ten 

lls on special abrasive machines 
ind a way to make tennis 





They found the way—and now you 


get this new felt on the 1936 Wright 

& Ditson Championshiy It’s the 

toughest, most durable cover this 
s ever had 


ur dealer's and stock 
ight & Ditson Cham 
r tennis ana n e 























FREE pUNLOP BOOKLET 


Thirty-six illustrations of Vinnie Richards, former 
World’s Professional Tennis Champion, in action on 
the court. Every major stroke described in detail. 
Hints on court generalship. All free if you act fast. 
Mail coupon now for FREE Dunlop booklet...find out 
about the Dunlop—Ameri¢a’s Number: 1 Playing Ball! 
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* 
: Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Dept. 74 . 
es Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N.Y. . 
= Please send me my free copy of “Stroking with ° 
§ Vincent Richards”. > 
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s Name a > 
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& Address - 
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OU would think that such a simple take off their stockings! There was i that the 
thing as shortening the length of great to-do over that, yet the tennis with str 
your pants or skirts would involve players themselves were only too eager tg when J 
no more than getting out a pair of scis- get rid of their stockings. In Californig Cup pl: 
sors (or having your tailor do it), and, where they seem to be more sensible about Wimble: 
snap, making the desired alteration. You — sports dress, bare legs had been the vogue fier Eng 
would think so, but with clothes, as with for years. Yet California’s most famoys to the | 
most of the other things and thoughts you tennis player, Helen Wills Moody, was match 
expose to public eye and ear, you usually the last of the players to discard stock. course, 
have a fight on your hands when you go ings. I have seen her in Eastern tourna. in ever) 
departing from the conventional and cus- ments, as recently as seven years ago, pression 
tomary fashion. where she was the only player Wearing would b 
Take tennis togs, for instance. Remem- stockings. That in itself stamped her as go to th 
ber the furore that arose several years no follower of fashion. But, of course, ing shor 
ago when some of our leading tennis — fashion had little to do with it: the main materia! 
players decided to step out of their trou- = point was one of comfort. you hav 
sers and. skirts into more abbreviated Once they got rid of their stockings, good sti 
attire? When this hap- Now 
pened at the fashionable stuff an 
Eastern tournaments, at people V 
the national champion- nis cour 
ships at Forest Hills, your go 
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bledon, England, there coming 
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most to cause tennis to would fi 
lose caste among the and all 
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Helen Wills Moody wears her skirts a little longer than most of the women players. 


About 30 percent of the women players 








Carolin Babcock, high ranking American 
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the girl in big-time tennis began exam- 
jning With interest the budding shorts 
that their brothers on the court exhibited 
_that was about five seasons ago. Up to 
that time, the gentlemen players were seen 
only in long white trousers, and it was 
de riguenr in the swankier tournaments 
that they be flannels, and, of course, never 
with stripes or any other markings. W hy, 
when John Hennessey, one of our Davis 
Cup players ten years ago, appeared at 
Wimbledon with striped flannels, the stuf- 
fer Englishmen regarded it as an affront 
to the King and Queen who watched the 
match from the box. Now, of 
course, they are appearing at Wimbledon 
in everything except sack-cloth. The de- 
pression has worked wonders. Yet, if you 
would be kingly in 
go to the trouble and expense, when buy- 
ing shorts, to have them made of the best 







royal 


your manner, you will 


material. It no longer matters how little 
you have on, but what there is must be 
good stuff. 

Now all this must seem fie ac sees 


stuff and nonsense to you sensible young 
people who, when you jump onto a ten- 
nis court into the billowy waves, let 
your good native judgment determine the 


or 


warp, woof and cut of the garment you 
gre wearing. Well, even the highhats are 
coming more and around to your 
point of view. If visit the 
fennis matches in the East nowadays you 
gould find pants and skirts of all lengths 
and all materials—usually white,-and un- 
striped. Conventions, when they do not 
interfere comfort offend 
basic decency, are good, That is why no 
ge objects to the convention of white 
for tennis togs. 

Now perhaps my young and inquisitive 


more 


you would 


with one’s or 


readers are interested in knowing who, 
in my opinion, looks best in shorts 

among the famous players. Among the 
gentiemen I would say that Frankie 


Parker comes out (no pun intended) best. 
Among the ladies my vote is divided be- 
tween Dorothy Round of England and 
Carolin. Babcock of the U. S. A. Parker, 
like most of the Americans, wears his 
shorts much shorter than the English, 
who wear “em almost down to their knees 






















(see pictures of Austin on opposite page). 

I should like to close with Bunny Aus- 
story, told in his Lawn 
Tennis Made Easy (Macmillan), how he 
decided to flout appear in 
shorts for the first time in a tournament 
on the Riviera: 


tin’s own book, 


custom and 


i myself took two years to summon up 
enough courage to wear shorts, although 
for years I had known how much more 
healthy, comfortable, and reasonable they 


Were for tennis. I hovered in my _ bed- 
trom .. . putting them on, taking them 
of, putting thein on again. At last I 


Ssimmened all my courage, put and kept 
them on, and wearing an overcoat to 
tonceal them as much as possible, went 
out of the hotel to play. My bare legs 
Protruded beneath my coat and I slunk 





through the lobby self-consciously. As I 
Passed through the door an _ agitated 
Porter followed me. “Excuse me, Mr. 


tin,” he whispered diffidently, “but I 
mink you've forgotten your trousers.” 
Austin also repeats some of the remarks 

ladies made on seeing him in all his, 

father some of his, nakedness. “Oh, 
hasn't Austin got hairy legs?” one re- 
Marked, to which Austin would have liked 
to reply, “Well, madam, what did you 
“pect—feathers?” JACK LIPPERT. 
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Young Patriots 
(Concluded from page 10) 


1905 by Arthur Griffith, a journalist who 
applied to Ireland the formula used by 
Poland and Hungary in gaining their 
national independence. He called for the 
gradual building up of a_ self-reliant 
government within Ireland, a government 
of, for, and by the people. 

Griffith, leader of 
and had no part in 
Fein Rebellion; his political influence, 
however, has survived his death, and 
many of his ideas have been incorporated 


Fein, opposed 
misnamed Sinn 


Sinn 
the 


into the government of the Irish Free 
State. 

A powerful organization called the 
Gaelic league was founded in 1893 for 


the purpose of renewing ancient Irish cul- 
ture at its fountain head, the Gaelic 
language. This society, strictly non- 
political in character, spread mightily 


throughout Treland under the leadership 
of Douglas Hyde, a distinguished man of 
letters who, by his translations from 
Gaelic literature, provided inspiration for 
that intoxicating, youthful movement, 
shot through with the twin fires of crea- 
tive genius and political revolt, the Trish 
Literary Renaissance. 

It is astounding to note the youth, the 


intelligence, the fineness of character, 
and in many cases the genuine creative 


ability of certain leaders of the Easter 


Rebellion. 


Contrary to British accounts, here were 


no corner-boys brewing a magnified 
drunken riot. The facts are that these 
young men went out to challenge the 


greatest Empire of modern times, know- 
ing their days were numbered; they avidly 
sought personal sacrifice in order that 
the cause of Irish nationalism might profit 
by their example. An almost. religious 
exaltation, given expression |by Padraic 
Pearse in his poem, “Ideal.” uplifted 
heavy hearts and quickened 
steps. 

Pearse, Commander in Chief of the Trish 
Forces, fine poet and a stirring 
orator. He was 36 years old, had founded 


was a 


St. Enda’s School for boys, where Irish 
games, customs, and language were the 
order of the day. Before he left the 
burning Post Office, he declared in his 


last communication: “They have redeemed 
Dublin from many shames, and made her 
name splendid among the names of cities.” 
Comrades and former pupils of his, smok- 
ing guns in hand, wept with Pearse when 
he signed the command to surrender “in 
order to prevent the further slaughter of 
unarmed people, and in the hope of saving 
the lives of our followers, sur- 
rounded and hopelessly outnumbered . . .” 


now 


Thomas MacDonagh, poet and professor 
at the National University, was 33 years 
old. Joseph Plunkett, 24, was a poet and 
dramatist who for a time had edited The 
Trish John MacDermott, editor 
and able speaker, was 24. Con Colbert 
was about 23; he had written excellent 
poetry, and, since leaving school, had 
been active in the nationalist movement. 
He was an enthusiastic organizer in the 
Fianna, or Irish Boy Scouts, founded in 
1909 by the Countess Markieviez. J. J. 
Heuston, a young lieutenant in the 
Fianna, had been educated by the Chris- 
tian Brothers, those fighting monks who, 
like Padraic Pearse, made patriots of all 
their students. 

Such was the calibre of the young lead- 
ers of the Easter Rebellion twenty years 
ago in Ireland; each of them was taken 
separately, stood up against a_ prison 
wall, and shot. 
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--and a money-saver 
for everyone 





Let a Wilson Championship Tennis Ball 
improve your game—and protect your 
pocket book. 

It has everything — perfect balance — 
maximum official bounce—dirigible alumi- 
num inner lining that sustains firmness— 
resists seepage under smashing punish- 
ment. Better control too, because of per- 
fect balance and a thick knitted cover that 
keeps brushed up by automatically renew- 
ing the nap as fast as the old nap wears. 
“Dog-earing”’ just can’t happen to this 
ball as the cover is bonded to a 25% 
thicker rubber wall so tightly pliers can’t 
separate them. 


And that “‘pep” put into the ball by 
Wilson’s special inflation method, is kept 
ready for your play by the gas pressure in 
the hermetically sealed tin. This pressure 
just balance the pressure within the ball. 


ELLSWORTH VINES’ 
Own Tennis Racket 


It is the racket on 
which he stakes his 
Own reputation in 
all his matches. It 
stands up under his 
terrific service and 
smashes—gives 
him speed, balance, 
feel and control. 
Vines designed it, 
supervised its con- 
struction and 
places his own en- 
dorsement on it. 
T-1oVines Personal Model. Wilson 
Vines-endorsed split lamb gut. 
re en ay $15.00 
T-11 Vines Persona! Model. Wilson 
Vines-endorsed. Moisture proof 
stringing. Each. ......+e.ee$12.§0 
T-13F Vines Personal Model. Frame 
only. Eac $8.75 
Ellsworth 





Ellsworth 


fines 





Vines - sates a Wtilson's 

Field Testing Stag. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS. CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other 

Principal Cities 


Wikson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Lash the ball with terrific speed. Ace 
your opponent time and again. It is easy 
with a Dayton. Their “whippy throats” 
snap into play with every stroke. The 
strings impart more “spin” to the ball. 


The absolute “playing balance” makes ae- 


curacy easier. Many tournament winners 


use Daytons exclusively. In addition to 
built-in playing qualities, we guarantee 


the Eagle and Aviator against string, frame 
and handle breakage for one year from 
date of purchase; the Flyer and Cadet for 
six months. 

Besides saving on Dayton’s initial cost, 
no press or cover are needed and restring- 
ing costs are negligible. 

See the Daytons at your dealer’s today, 
or write us for free descriptive literature. 


1201 Albright St., 












FREE .,. 


Ipful 
hints on tennis written 
by “Bill” Croker, fa- 
mous pro tsk your 
stringer or write us 





VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave. 
Chicago 
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DAYTON RACQUET CO., INC. 


Arcanum, Ohio | 


Student 


Girl Meets Boy 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing this in 
response to the letter by 















some girls of Sacred 
Heart High School in 


the March 28 issue, whose 
denunciations of equality 


tor women have stirred 
me strongly. 

These girls argue 
against equality of the sexes, saying 
God created woman merely to “comple- 
ment” man’s existence, as her “different 
and separate characteristics” testify. So, 


Sacred Heart students, does woman need 
| her intellectual powers, which you admit 
ure “none the less inferior” to man’s, only 
“to desire love and admiration,” to do 
enly domestic work, which is really man- 
ual labor in the home, when she may have 
the capacity for benefiting humanity 
through activities of a broader scope? 

You believe that because some people 
are born women, they should be confined 
to the drudgery of housekeeping. You 
believe that females exist merely to bear 
children, to make “capable mothers, thus 
ensuring the success and progress of our 


nation.” It must be admitted that the 
biologic function of woman is bearing, 


and of man, begeiting children, each com- 
plementary to the other. Then why should 
man be permitted to go out into the world, 
acquire experience, and enjoy life to its 
broadest extent, while “woman's place is 
the home”? 


in 

| In Fascist countries prolificacy in 
woman is rewarded, not because of her 
| contribution to society, but merely for 
her procreation of more cannon fodder. 
The doctrines of Fascism preached the 


sacred importance of the maternal duties 
of woman; yet, 1 beg you to cite an ex- 
ample where this has aided in “the sue- 


cess and progress” of these nations. 
I think there is most happiness in a 
society where men and women live to- 


gether in mutual, helpful companionship, 


each sex free to pursue its interests to 
the limits of its capacities. 

I do not say women should not marry, 
and it would be needless to say so, for 


natural instinet will always triumph; but 
I strongly oppose your illiberal, unjust 
stand for sex-discrimination in society. 
If woman was given the mental capacities 





for the higher, finer, things of life, she 
should be permitted, and encouraged, to 
make her contribution to the betterment 
of society, as well as men, and be ex- 
pected to. 

fnn S. Levin, 

Evander Childs High School, 

Bron New York ( ‘ity. 
Dear Editor: 

I cannot : with the girls of the 
Notre Dame Literary Club who believe 
that to insure the health of the future 
generation, giris in high school should 
study home economics and very little else. 
I not only disagree; I think their ideas 
foolish. 


The average child’s mind does not reach 
its complete development until he Six- 
teen vears old. Most boys and girls are 
in school during the vears of that impor- 
tant development and _ it necessary for 
them to exercise their various intellectual 
capacities so as to strengthen them while 
they are young. Any young woman with 
a well-developed mind can easily learn to 
and raise children, why 

that could be spent more 


is 


Is 


cook, sew, so 


waste hours 
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Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Le. 

ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 

published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





profitably by reading and cultivating 
tastes which are difficuit to form later jy 
life? 


A woman does not necessarily have to 
domineer a man just because she is edy- 
cated too. I believe that homes would 
be happier if men and women were men- 
tally equal. A well educated man would 
not appreciate a companion who had been 
educated along one narrow line and who 
shared none of his interests. Even if a 
woman had not studied the subject whieh 
most interests her husband, if her mind is 
well prepared, she can soon read and be- 
come acquainted with it, while a woman 
who let her youthful years pass by as she 
studied about how tall a child should be 
or how many teeth he should have at a 
given age and how to budget her to-be 
husband’s income, will find herself floun- 
dering in the dark at her first attempt. 

Ellen Gould, 
London Ligh School, 
Jacksonville, Florida, 


Peace Action 
Dear Forum: 

“We, high school students of America, 
want peace. We seek a future in which 
we will be free to build happy and secure 
lives. We do not want forfeit that 
future on the battlegrounds prepared for 
us by those who profit from war. On 
April 22, at 11 A.M., we will translate 
vur determination into action!” 

I believe that the question of war is so 
imminent and vital to the students of 
America, that I would like to bring this 
matter to the attention of other students. 
Fhe above quotation is from the Call for 
Peace Action on April 22, issued by the 
American Student Union. On that day 
huadreds of thousands of high school and 
college students will commemorate the en- 
trance of the United States into the Great 
War. However, they will commemorate 
that day with a mighty demonstration of 
students, who instead of bowing their 
heads in silence, will raise them high and 
tell the world that they will not permit 
another war; that they, the student body 
of America, will oppose any attempt on 
the part of those who profit from war te 
send them to their death. 

I believe that this, the first 


to 


nation-wide 
Stu: 


action sponsored by the American 
dent Union, deserves the support of all 
students in every school in the country. 
War is no more an abstract theory. War 
has already broken out.  In_ Ethiopia, 
China, Mongolia, battles are being waged 
lives are being lost. The question A mer- 
ican students must answer is not “Will 


war come?” but rather how and what can 
we do ‘to prevent it? 

We can direct our actions ag p 
arations for war in our own country. We 
can urge our Congressmen to pass the 
Nye-Kvale Bill for optional military 
training. We can insist that students and 
teachers be free to carry on peace activity 
the We can support the pas 
sage mandatory mele 
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ot complete 
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In hundreds of colleges, whole 





Faedent bodies will strike against war on 


Many high school students are 
ring similar action. Strikes are not 
feasible in many schools. But, in any 
case, We eall for effective peace action on 
§pril 22 which will include student con- 
trol, student speakers, resolutions, and 
which will be part of the nation-wide 
movement. Such actions, w e believe, will 
have greal value in educating students 
and the community to the need for more 
decisive steps in behalf of peace. 
Trene Ginsberg, 
Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 22. 


Merry-Go-Round 
Dear Editor: 

It was with a distinct enthusiasm and 
alament for its very veracity, that I read 
your recent editorial, “High School Merry- 
Go-Round.” 

It applies, most apparently, to that 
group of bewildered students, who in 
reaching for the sky, attempt to take all 
the stars and discover that lack of time 
presents a tremendous handicap. As a 
result, they are forced to limit their par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. — 

But certainly, if a student in this posi- 
tion would disregard his minor aims and 
strive for a single, definite goal, he should 
fnd himself in much less of a dilemma. 

Anita Tilkin, 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S., 
New York, N. Y. 


Constitution 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing in answer to Florence 
Lloyd’s letter found in the Student Forum 
in the March 28 issue of Scholastic. I 
agree with her in this statement concern- 
ing the Constitution. I also say, if Con- 
gress would find something besides the 
alphabet to base its legislative measures 
on, I believe that normal times would 
return again. I believe what we need in 
this country is a real “Share Our Wealth 
Program” passed by the Congress of the 
United States. I believe also, had the 
late Senator Huey P. Long lived, these 
things would have been accomplished. 

Leon Ray, 


Tioga (La.) H. 8. 


Dear Editor: , 

The Constitution of the United States 
of America was written in 1788, about 
M8 years ago. I believe at that time the 
population of this country was a little 
over three million. 


Even great men like Washington, 
Franklin, and Madison could not have 
possibly foreseen our country as it is 
today. Our great inventions, our mar- 
velous accomplishments in science, and 
our tremendous industries, would have 


astounded them. Therefore, can our Con- 
stitution be considered a sacred document 
or should it not be amended to fit the 
present-day needs? 

I should like to hear from other stu- 
dents regarding this matter, which I con- 
sider important to all of us. 

Paul Ress, 


Passaic (N. J.) H. 8. 


Symbol 
Dear Forum: 

I wish to congratulate you on the sin- 
tere praise you gave King George in the 
tditorial in the February 8, 1936, issue. 
It almost makes me jump up and down 
and shout, “Long live the King.” 

I disagree with you in saying that the 
United States is jealous of Great Britain’s 
of pomp and power for I think the 
ricans are much too proud for that. 
fe all the splendor of the ceremonies 
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may seem wonderful, you must admit it 
is a trifle old-fashioned and would soon 
grow tiresome. 

You said that America needed a sym- 
bol, but we have a symbol! The flag 
with all the stars and stripes should make 
every loyal citizen want to be an Ameri- 
can and nothing else. What more in a 
symbol could you want? 

Kathleen Clarkson, 
Horace Mann Jr. H. S., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Safety 
Dear Forum: 

On reading the safety first letter in 
March 14 issue of Scholastic, written by 
Nesibe Bahakel, Phillips High School, 
Birmingham, Ala., brought to my mind 
what we are doing in 
class. 

We have organized a Safe Drivers Club 
and have written to different states com- 
plimenting them on their good highways 
and regulations, or criticizing their high- 
ways and regulations. For example—the 
New Jersey state highway from Atlantic 
City te Philadelphia has a_ continuous 
white line which helps very much in rainy 
and stormy weather to keep the driver in 
his place on the road. When entering 


Pennsylvania you find no white line and | 


this hinders the driver very much and he 
feels less sure of himself. 

Our state (Delaware) has organized a 
Safe Drivers Campaign, which has also 
brought satisfying results. 

An ever-faithful reader of Scholastic, 

Mary E. Nichols, 
Claymont (Del.) H. 8. 








Winners of 
Quotation Contest No. 6 


Author: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Position held: Justice 
Quotation: 

“The root at once of joy and beauty is 
to put all one’s powers to a great end; to 
hammer out as compact and solid a piece 
of work as one can; to try to make it first- 
rate and to leave it unadvertised.” 


Prize Winners 


Each of these students will receive a 
Modern Library book as a prize: 
Frances Wallack, 15, Evander 

High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Ruth Lindsley, 17, Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Childs 


James F. 

Robert Mich. 

Wilburta Jones, 17, Indiana (Pa.) H. S. 
Frances Wallack’s List of Books: 


Penguin Island. Anatole France satirizes a nation 
establishing its world politically, socially, econom- 
ically, and religiously. 


Barnes, New Castle, Pa. 


Reitsema, Grand Rapids, 


The Mysterious Stranger, in which Mark Twain 
envisions the angel of death visiting earth and 
repaying those who befriend him by giving them 
happiness through death or insanity. 


The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. Franz Werfel 
studied the treatment of the Armenians by the 
Turks during the World War before he wrote 
this superb novel about the battle given by the 
Armenians to the nationalists from the natural 
fortress of Musa Dagh. 


lat 


‘yime and Punishment. Dostoyevsky wrote this 
penetrating study of the psychological drama of 
the mental processes of a man who commits a 
crime under the stress of poverty, leading to 
complete degeneration. . 


The Native’s Return is the autobiographical tale 
of Louis Adamic who, on his return to the old 
country is aesthetically pleased by the cultural 
and political growth of his own people. 
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Take a lip from 
TILDEN 


“You'll speed up your game 
if you use a good quality 
gut... and get better con- 





trol, too. Armour Strings offer 
you real quality at a wide 
range of prices. 
I’ve used them for 
years.” 


GOLD STAR 
AND TILDEN JUNIOR 
For all *round play. 
VARSITY 
For the college man and 
better high school players. 
SUPER SPECIAL 
For maximum service. 
TILDEN CHAMPION. 
SHIP AND DAVIS CUP 
For top-notch tournament 

play. 


fing Kafe 


ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards °¢ Chicago 














FOR 
Goinc away soon? 


Do the folks at home want 
Tell 


them how you would appre- 


you to write often? 
ciate the gift of a Spencer- 
ian Fountain Pen. It gives 
you the same long service 
and flexible, easy writing 
you found in 
Steel Pens. 


Spencerian 


14 kt. solid 
hard-tipped point; 
fine, 


Perfecly balanced. 
gold 


generous’ ink 


extra 
capacity ; 
medium, dome or stub point to 
Your 
choice of pleasing modern colors. 
It’s an unexcelled pen value. 


$400 


PRICE ZA 


suit your writing style. 









SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


Dept. E, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











“Wet or dry 


THEY 


You never tasted such delicious crisp- 
ness in a wheat cereal. “You actually 
can flood a bowlful with milk or cream 
and they don’t lose their crunchiness. 
Blending is the secret. Just enough 
rice is blended with whole wheat to add 
new crispness, new flavor. Get Kellogg’s 
Wheat Krispies from your grocer. En- 
joy them often. Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 
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Where to Find Information 


About Occupations 
By Robert H Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


ANY inquiries which I have re- 
ceived from Scholastic readers 
about vocational problems con- 


tain requests such as this: “Where can I 
obtain information about this vocation in 
which I am interested?” 

Were it possible to address a personal 
letter to each inquirer, specific answers 
could be given in almost every case. In- 
deed, so much information has_ been 
gathered together of one kind or another, 
on various vocational that it 
might be difficult to choose, out of a score 
those few that 
the scope of 


subjects 


references, 
within 


of available 
could be mentioned 
an ordinary letter. 

This is not to say that we have all the 
vocational information that we need. Far 
from it! There are several phases of the 
field in which very little been done 
toward publicizing reference matter. Yet 


has 


a sufficient amount of good material is 
available so that no one who has a sin- 
cere desire to investigate a certain line 


of work should seek in vain for informa- 


tion. 

Because of the widespread interest 
shown by readers, I am prompted to 
present in this issue a few sources of 
vocational information that will enable 





DID YOU 


EVER CONSIDER 
A MAGAZINE 
AS A PAL? | 


HERE’S ONE THAT ‘ 
IS A REAL PAL... 
AND HERE’S WHY 


« HELPS YOU WITH YOUR STUDIES. Con- 
sistent reading of Popular Mechanics Magazine 
definitely improves your work in manual train- 
ing, electricity, mechanical drawing, industrial 
arts, science and all related subjects. This is a 
fact which is being proven daily by hundreds 
of young men like you. 

«x VITALLY INTERESTING. Latest pictures 
. . + latest news ... from all over the world. 
All the interest of tonight’s news reel plus to- 
morrow’s newspaper. Scoops the news flashes 
of today. 

«x DEPENDABLE—AUTHENTIC. Every ar- 
ticle, every paragraph, every WORD in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine is written by authorities. 
You can rely on this magazine as you can on 
a dictionary. 

« PREPARES YOU FOR BUSINESS. Informs 
you—tells you in a vitally interesting manner— 











things which have a cold-cash value in the 
business world of TODAY. Facts ... Methods 
... New Inventions . . . Improvements—things 
that are dollar-wise aids toward making a 
better living. Prepare for a good job, more 
money, @ more luxurious future. 

*« TALKS YOUR LANGUAGE. Simple, plain, 
comprehensive English graphically brings you 
intelligible information. Our ‘‘Written So You 
Can Understand It” is not only a famous slogan, 
it is a recognized fact. 

«x MAKES YOU A LEADER. You want to be 
THE top authority in your crowd on airplanes, 
autos, trains, boats and all those things real 
men admire. If you read Popular Mechanics 
Magazine you can be this authority. 

NO OTHER PAL CAN DO ALL THESE FOR 
YOU. Buy one copy and prove it to yourself, 
We dare you! 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 


interested students to conduct their own 
independent investigations, and to gO as 
far as they wish in tracking down facts 
that will help them make intelligent ang 
enlightened decisions. 

It is possible for any high school } 
brary, or class, to establish quite inex. 
pensively a Vocational Reference Shelf 
that will be an invaluable source of oecy. 
pational information. A surprising num. 
ber of leaflets and pamphlets are ayaij- 
able at low cost, sometimes merely for 
the price of postage. Material is ayail- 
able from magazines, trade publications, 
technical and_ professional associations 
and organizations, and from many other 
sources. 

The beginning of a Vocational 
Reference Shelf may be made with just 
three items—the first three references 
noted in the list accompanying this artide, 
Lack of space prevents the inclusion jp 
this list of many other equally helpful 
sources but you will find, when you begin 
to investigate, that out of these “leads? 
scores of others will be disclosed. 

Vocational clubs in high schools may 
perform an_ invaluable to their 
own members and to other students, by 
spending a little time each week in writ 
ing away for information and adding it 
to the Vocational Reference Shelf. Hints 
contained in magazine newspaper 
articles, and in recently published books 
and pamphlets, may be actively followed 
up and in surprisingly short time, you 
will find it necessary to expand the space 
devoted to the shelf and to prepare a 
system of indexing and filing your ma- 
terial. College catalogues, government 
bulletins, institutional brochures, commer- 
cial pamphlets, all can find a legitimate 
place on your Vocational Reference Shelf. 

I have recently reviewed a series of 
reference lists compiled by a public school 
guidance director, Mr. Frank J. McKee, 
in connection with a vocational club he 
has organized among a group of high 
school students. The lists were made up 
from books available in the public library 
and are classified under such titles as: 
“Books on Occupations,” “Books on Oe 
cupations for Girls;” “Books on How 
to Get a Job.” 

Some time ago, a Vocational Training 
Institute in an Eastern city began to 
assemble recently published material in 
a number of occupational lines. In one 
field alone, Air Conditioning, the amount 
of reference matter that was gathered 
together was astonishing. Most of tt 
came free of charge from commercial 
companies. This is just an illustration of 
the power of a good reference list and 4 
few postage stamps. 


good 
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and 
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Pisfessor H. D. Kitson of Columbia 
sity, for many years one of the 


‘Tn 
Samost authorities in the field of voca- 











- guidance, has always laid stress on 
importance of the high school library 
the municipal library in the provision 
reference material for independent 

rocational investigations by high school 

itudents. 

jt should be remembered, of course, 
t printed information about vocations 
only one part of a complete vocational 

Many other factors need to be 


quiry. 
en into consideration, such as: the 
reumstances of the individual making 


ihe inquiry, his personal make-up, educa- 
tional background, the soundness of his 
~pressed interests and many other ele- 
ments. The seeking of vocational in- 
formation can never take the place of 
xtual vocational experience but when 
properly used can be very helpful. 


Occupational References 


Guidance Leaflets, covering basic data 


ma score of occupations, compiled by 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. 
(,, and distributed through the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D. C. . : - ; : 
pent pamphlets, including: “The Cost of 


(5c each). Other govern- 














eachers! 


ART 
VITALIZES 
EDUCATION! 


The best educators are now aware that 
art can make a necessary contribution to 
the well-rounded development of the in- 
dividual. In the best school systems today 
art permeates all activity. Are YOU a 
creative teacher ? 

Design is a monthly magazine de- 
yoted to the progressive trends of art in 
education. It presents a wealth of mate- 
tial each for the artist-teacher, 
including articles by leading art educa- 
tors, many new ideas, and helps for 
teachers. Each number contains numer- 
ous large and well-chosen illustrations, 
Many of them full page. The very tone of 
this publication exemplifies those stand- 
ards of quality sought by educators today. 


month 


Send $1.50 for a special three-months’ 
trial subscription, or $5.00 for the full 
ten-months’ period. 


Send the coupon now! 


DESIGN 


DESIGN 
20S. Third St., Columbus, O. 
Enclosed please find my check or money 











/ fo Desrcn. 


for ($1.50) ($5.00) for which please 
Sod me a (3 months’) (year’s) subscription 
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Going to College”-and “Self-Help for 
College Students” may be secured from 
the same source. A list of all government 
publications dealing with vocational mat- 
ters may be obtained from the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents free of 
charge. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance— 
A Source List of Pamphlet Material, by 
Wilma Bennett, published by H. W. Wil- 


son Company, New York. ($1.50.) This 
inexpensive volume reveals scores of 


sources where vocational pamphlets may 
be obtained at little or no cost. 

Occupational Index, published by the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Contains 
references and reviews of recent publica- 
tions on occupational subjects. ($5.00 per 
year.) 

Books About Jobs, published by Amer- 
Library Association, Chicago. 

Source Book for 
by Edna E. Watson. 


$2.25. 


ican 
Vocational Guidance, 


H. W. Wilson, 


1 Find My Vocation, H. D. Kitson, McGraw-Hill, 
m.. Bs, Sise0. 


Careers foi Catherine Filene, Houghton, 
Mifflin, N. . 
Selling Your Ability, T. 
Company, N. Y., $3.00. 
Your Job: How to Get It and Keep It, 
Pickard, Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 
Vocations for W Adah Pierce, 
Ca. Ty. Mss Bee. 
Business Oppor. for Women 
Harper Brothers, N. Y., $ 
New Careers foi Wal 
Schuster, N. Y 


Planning 
ie oe 


Women, 





S. Knowlson, Putnam 


R. O 
, $1.75 


Macmillan 


Catherine Oglesby, 
2.50. 
ter Pitkin, Simon & 


Myers, McGraw-Hill, 


Outline Bernays, Doubleday-Doran, 


Jobs for ls, Hazel Cades, Harcourt, Brace, 

N. Y., $2.00. 

How Women Can Make Money, Mae Croy, Funk 
& Wagnalls, N. Y., $2.00. 

Fifty Little Businesses for Women 
Stokes & Company, N. Y., $2.50. 

Outline of Careers for Women, Doris Fleischmann, 
Doubleday-Doran, N. Y., $2.50. 

Occupations for Wfomen, O. L. Hatcher, Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, $3.50. 

Finding a Job During the Depression, H. D. Kit- 
son, Robert C. Cook, N. Y., 25c. 

How to Find the Right Vocation, H. D. 
Harper Brothers, N. Y., $2.50. 

101 New Ways for Women to Make Money, Ruth 
Leigh, Simon & Schuster, N. Y., $2.00. 

Women, M. S. 


Mary Dodge, 


Kitson, 


Fields of Work for 
ton, N. Y., $2.50. 

Book of Opportunities, R. H. Platt, Putnam Com- 
pany, N. Y., $3.00. 

How To Make Money at Home, E. 
millan Company, N. Y., $2.00. 
Careers Ahead, Joseph Cottler and H. 

Little, Brown, $2.50. 

Courses and Careers, Ralph P. Gallagher, Harpers, 
$1.40. 

She Strives to Conquer, 
Wagnalls, $2.00. 

The Current Outlook—A Series of Pamphlets on 
Women’s Occupations, published “by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, N. Y., 
$2.00. 

How You Can Get a Job, Glenn Gardiner, Harpers, 
$1.50. 

Selling Your Ability, Thomas S. 
nam, $3.00. 


Leuck, Apple- 


Wilson, Mac- 


Brecht, 


Maule, Funk & 


Frances 


Put- 


Knowlson, 


VOCATIONAL QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


Bibliographies 


Q. Would it be possible to put my 
name on a mailing list to receive any and 
all free bulletins published in connection 
with your page in Scholastic? We are 
finding this page a splendid addition to 
the magazine. 

A. Thank you. We are sending a Gen- 
eral Occupational Bibliography; List of 
Occupations; Occupations for Girls ( Bib- 
liography); How to Get a Job (Bib- 
liography) and a few other items. Hope 
you will find them useful. 




























TELL WHAT HAPPENED 
WHEN |! SPILLED 
THIS INK ON 

OUR RUG 








An Ink You Can Spill 
With SAFETY! 


A housewife writes The Parker Pen Co. : “When 
my husband spilleda bottleof your WASHABLE 
Quink on our new $500 rug, we were lucky. The 
day before this accident we had thrown our old 
ink away and got your WASHABLE Quink. I 
had read that WASHABLE Quink would ‘wash 
out without trace!’ And it did. You'll do people 
a favor if you tell them this.”’ 

So there it is, friends. But be sure you get 
WASHABLE Quink. Don’t get our PERMA- 
NENT Quink, unless it’s for everlasting records. 
For PERMANENT Quink is a8 permanent as 
the paper. 

_ For use at home and school, the only SAFE 
ink is WASHABLE Quink at 15c and 25c. Get 
Quink today from any store selling ink. Its rich, 
full-bodied brilliancy will make your writing 
distinctive. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Ouink 


Made by the Makers of the Celebrated Parker Pens 








Speed up your game witha... 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


Racket. Over twenty-one 
years of tennis experience 
incorporated into every 
racket. Fourteen models to 
choose from. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Tennis — Squash — Bad- 
minton — Table Tennis — 
Restring Equipment — Gut 
Strings. 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


"KNEE ACTION’ 
for Your BICYCLE 












c= Float over cobble stones 
= with 1936 Packard 
©) ness. Sail over 
Fa with hardly jar 
—=—. your friends marvel. 
eats farther and faster without get 
= ting tired. nybody can attach 
“ to any bicycle in two minutes 
g with a wrench. Nothing to PareryWadd 
— wear out or get out of 
pc / order. Patents applied for. 
all Laste a life-time. Be first in your town to 
NY put Knee Action on your bicycle! 
a 


SEND NO MONEY—""""" post- 

ecard fer 
your KNEE ACTION and pay postman 
only $1.00 plus few cents postage, when 
he delivers it to you. If not delighted in 
15 days, return and we'll refuad your dol- 
lar. We also send FREE details of how you 
can make money selling to your friends. 
PACKARD KNEE ACTION COMPANY 
4306 Marburg Ave., Dept. 8-982, 

Cincinnati, Onio 





Books on vocations and occupations may 
be ordered through Scholastic Bookshop, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








Hamlet 
(Concluded from page 12) 


that as soon as he landed on that island 
Hamlet should be destroyed. 

But Hamlet was as subtle as Claudius, 
and, fearing that all was not well, in the 
night possessed himself of the letters, and, 
reading their treachery, erased his own 
name from the parchment wrote in 
its place the names of those two servants 
of Claudius This 
was a trick that he might well have spared 


and 


who accompanied him. 


himself, for, that very day, the Danish 
craft was attacked by pirates, and in the 
fight my lord Hamlet, boarding the 
enemy's ship single-handed, was taken 
prisoner; and, while the two servants of 
Claudius sailed on to England and the 
tate which awaited them, he _ prevailed 
on his captors to set him free again on 
the soil of Denmark. For, now that 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Sch School 
and College Service, 250 East Street, 
New York City 


lastic 
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E ngineering 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE | 


Founded 1874 | 
A fully accredited college offering 
gineering courses leading to the degree of 
B.S. Low expenses, small sections, thor- 
ough training. 
For catalog write the REGISTRAR 
National Road Terre Haute, Indiana 


en- 





Fashion 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
ey COSTUME DESIGN, STYLING, FASHION ART 

WS. | FOR TRADE, SCREEN & STAGE, TEXTILE DESIGN 
individual specialized training under 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
30 Rockefeller Plaza at 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
Circle 7-1514-5 e Book s on Request 













Physical Educ ation 


® ARNOLD COLLEGE ° 


The oldest co-educational Colleve of Physical Education 
in the East 

4 and 5 year courses in Physical Education leading to the 

B.S. and M.S. degrees with teaching minors in history 

seience, and English. Accredited. Summer Camp on Long 

Island Sound. Graduates in 48 states. 50th Year. 12 Week 

Summer School. For catalog—address: 


Webster Stover, Ph.D., President 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 
1466B CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











SAR GI E ducation (Girls) 
College ~ 
Physical Education 


GE GEN T Physical Therapy 


A RGI 55th yr. 4 years high school required 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass 


Correspondence 


U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Yr. 
MEN—WOMEN Common 
Education usually sufficient 
Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of | 
many positions and particu- | 
lars telling how to get them. | 
- FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 
Dept. J289 Rochester, N. Y. 











Claudius had attempted his life he knew 
war between them which 


there was a 
eould only end in the death of one or 
both. 


From the place where the pirates had 
set him on land Hamlet hastened to 
Elsinore, forewarning the king of his 
coming in a message that was like a chal- 
lenge to mortal combat. He _ reached 
Elsinore the day when the court 
was celebrating the funeral of his poor 
love, the lady Ophelia, who, crazed by 
Hamlet’s desertion of her and her 
death at her had drowned 
herself in a the castle. 


on very 


father’s 
lover’s hands, 


stream nearby 


When he saw this pitiful grave and 
thought of his loss, Hamlet was over- 


whelmed with a grief that was dreadful to 


witness, and I think the knowledge that 
Claudius’s treachery was the fount and 
origin not only of his father’s death but 
also of the deaths of Ophelia and old 
Polonius incensed him further, and fur- 


ther quickened his purpose. 
Indeed, for that instant the 
death flowed so fast and confused, carry- 
with it the bodies and souls of 
innocent alike, that it is not 
events in the order in 
First Claudius set a new 
Hamlet. That 
his enemy in 


spate of 
ing down 
guilty 
easy to marshal 
which they befell. 
trap for the destruction of 
villainous king never fought 
the open or with a weapon held in his own 
So, craftily withdrawing himself 


and 


hand. 


from the affair, he persuaded Laertes, that 
youth, 


hot-headed to challenge Hamlet to 





Signet ring in biaede ena- 
mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 
more). Ask for 26-page catalog 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
60 Bruce Ave. North Attic-boro. Mass. 













How Sharp Are Your 


EYES? 


Let Them Make You Some 
Extra Spending Money! 


It’s good mental training to develop 
quick, keen observation. 
When an exercise in observation of- 
fers, in addition, an opportunity to 
make some extra spending money, it 
is something to look into. 


The Planters Nut & Chocolate Com- 
pany is sponsoring a contest that 


offers high school students this double 
opportunity. 

goes to the students with 
those who find the 
picture. 


The money 
the sharpest eyes 
most mistakes in a 
The picture and complete rules and 
instructions will be found in the 
March 28 Scholastic. Look it up and 
get into this contest! 


Closing date April 20 
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a friendly bout of fencing. Now Laertes, 
though he seemed to have composed his 
quarrel with Hamlet at the king’s bidding, 
still smarted under the loss of his sister 
Ophelia and his father, both of which he 
had rightly laid to Hamlet’s charge; and 
here, said the king, was the proper oe 
casion for revenge; for one of the foils 
with which they fenced should be un- 
buttoned and tipped with venom (that 
man fought always with poison!), and, he 
said, if Hamlet escapes your sword I wil} 
have ready mixed for him a draught even 
deadlier that shall quench his thirst for 
ever! 

That day was the bloodiest I ever saw 
save in battle. Hamlet chose his foil firgt 
from the two that Laertes handed him, 


and neither he nor we who were watch- 
ing perceived that Laertes took up a 
sword that had no button. 

The two fencers were evenly matched 
and the sword-play swift. First Laertes 


gave ground and let Hamlet score on bis 
body with the buttoned foil; and the king, 
who sat drinking above them, acclaimed 
Hamlet's skill and was ready to wager on 
his winning. Then Laertes grew warm 
and pressed Hamlet hard, and, passing 
the prince’s guard, pierced his side with 
the venomous rapier; and Hamlet, know- 
ing nothing of the venom but feeling the 
prick and scenting some treachery, closed 
with him, to disarm him. 





In the scuffle each dropped his sword, 
and when they regained them, the deadly 
weapon had come by chance into Hamlet's 
hand. After this, though the poison was 
already working in his blood, Hamlet 
fought like a man inspired and, having 
no ruth, ran Laertes straight through the 
body. And, even as Laertes fell—so swift- 
ly one thing followed’ on another—we 
heard the voice of the queen crying out 
that she was poisoned; for while the 


king’s back was turned she had drained by 

sheer chance the cup he had prepared for 
destruction. 

Hamlet 

for the 

, propped on his elbow 


“Treachery!” and 
called locked, while 
Laertes and near to 
death, confessed that there was poison not 
only in the bow] the queen had drunk but 
the point that had pierced Hamlet's 
side. And it king—he cried with 
his last breath—it was the king who was 
to blame for both. Then Hamlet, hag- 
gard and fainting, staggered toward his 


cried 
doors to be 


Then 


on 
was the 


one enemy. There, before our eyes, in 
the moment of his own dissolution, he ran 
that villain through. 

And I, Horatio, who loved this prince as 
a brother and more (for there was in our 


time none like him), would gladly have 
drained the dregs of the poisoned bowl 
that the queen had died of and joined 
him in death as in life; had not Hamlet, 
dying, besought me to do no such thing, 


and to defend his mem- 
best I can, 
than with 
ewifted more 


but rather to live 
ory, Which I have 
being handier with 
words: though indeed, 
richly than any poet who has lived in this 
world, I do not think my skill could justly 
portray the beauty, the strength, the 
sweetness, and the widsom of my lord 
Hamlet. 


done as 
weapons 
were I 





Reprinted from Six Stories from Shake- 


speare, copyright, 1935, by pe rmission of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, publishers 
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If So, Why Not? 
If water you freeze is frozen, 
Js the maiden you squeeze, then squozen? 
If a thing you break is broken, 
Would a thing you take be token? 
If the plural of child is children, 
Would the plural of wild be wildren? 
Ifa number of cows are cattle, 
Would a number of bows be battle? 


If a man who makes plays is a_ play- | 


wright, 
Would 2 man who makes hay be a hay- 
wright ? &. 
‘If a person who spends is a spendthrift, 
Would a person who lends be a lend- 
thrift: 


If the apple you bite is bitten, 
Would the battle vou fight be fitten? 
And if a young cat is a kitten, 


Student Section 





Then would «a yvoung rat be a ritten? 

If a person who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a quailure? 

If drinking too much makes a drunkard, 

Would thinking too much make a thunk- 
ard? 

But why pile on the confusion? 

Still I'd like to ask in conclusion: 

If a chap from New York’s a New 
Yorker. | 

Would a chap from Cork be a Corker? 


Montreal Star. 


Road to Fame 
No doubt Td still be plodding along in 
the same old rut if T hadn't chanced upon 
a little coupon one day while skimming 
through a magazine. 
Pil admit i was skeptical at first. But 
nevertheless | sent for the free booklet, 


“Be an Executive.’ From it I learned | 


of an amusing new home study course 
that would enable any one to throw off 
his timidity and become a leader of men. 


It was just what I needed. I was sick | 
of being a forty-dollar-a-week clerk. So | 
I hought the course and at once self- | 


confidence began to blossom within me; 
my timidity slipped away. 

Then came the day when I resolved to 
test this wonderful ability that I had 
quired. I went to the office of Mr. 
Daniels, my employer. Coolly, forcefully, 


I gave him my ideas about conducting | 


the business—told him in no uncertain 


words the mistakes he was making. He | 


listened, speechless with amazement. 
That day marked the beginning of a 
new life for me. Now I'm earning twenty 


thousand a year, and I say again that 
little coupon put me where T am. 

For if Mr. Daniels hadn't fired me I'd 
never have decided to start a corre- 
spondence school of my own. 

Judge. 
e 

The following story about former Presi- 
peat Taft, when in the Far East, is told 
ly Fredric S. Isham, the novelist: 

Two Chinamen in Shanghai were dis- 
mg Mr. Taft’s visit to that place. 
a Taft is certainly a very big man,” 
‘ud one, making a gesture that implied 
a large circle. 

h He is that,” answered the other. “We 

ave certai , j 
e ain had a considerable sphere 

American influence ji r mi 

ne ! n our midst re- 
cently. 
Christian Science Monitor. 


_—_—_——————___. 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 



















HE'S A SWELL 
FELLOW, BUT 
ID AWEVER VOTE 
FOR HIM... 























— Read his Story 








IF HE IS THE WORLDS BEST 
BALL PLAYER, THE GIRLS 
WILL NEVER VOTE FOR 
HIM FOR STUDENT 
PRESIDENT 





THERE GOES TED GREENEEVEN 1} 





SAY, ALLAN I COULDNT HELP HEARING | 

THE GIRLSNOU‘VE GOT TO GET ME OUT 

OF THIS . SAY I WON'T RUN SAY I’M 
NO GOOD.-SAY ANYTHING 


— —————————_p-—_—_— 




















MOTHER WHAT WOULD YOU DQ 
IF YOU HAD A LOT OF PIMPLES 







AND THE GIRLS WOULON'‘T > 
VOTE FOR YOU ——— YOU FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST GETS RID OF PIMPLES 
JUST BECAUSE _/ THATS AN EASY ONE, (_UKE NOTHING ome 
OF THAT 2? SON..I'D GET RID OF ke a 


THE PIMPLES WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 


(@ 


THAT EVENING } 
THE IDEA IS YOURE GOING TO BE NEXT STUDENT 
PRESIDENT ! MOTHER SENT THESE .. SAYS TO TELL 





























VOTE FOR HIM WITH 


HE HAD! 








« out of the blood. 
EF SI) Then, pimples go. 
J — 


WE DIDNT SAY THAT. 
[| WE SAID THEY WOULDNT Don’t let Adolescent 


ALL THOSE PIMPLES ( anyveBopy D 


by clearing skin irritants before meals—plain, 
out of the blood or in a little water— 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 


Y Pimples keep YOU out 


VOTE FOR of the running 
TED THE WAY 





FTER the start of adolescence 

—from 13 to 25, or even 

longer—important glands develop 
and final growth takes place. 

This causes disturbances through- 
out the body. The skin gets over- 
sensitive. Waste poisons in the 
blood irritate this sensitive skin. 
Pimples result. 





Fleischmann’s 
Yeast helps to clear 
these skin irritants 








Eat it 3 times a day, 


until yourskin clears. 











It is natural for an organization that has worked so 
closely to Bill Tilden to make the right kind of 
shoe for tennis. “U. S.” offers many designs in the 
Keds line. A pair of shoes that can come through 


. F Made <. 
BLUE BILL TILDEN | > if 
OXFORD 
a furious match of championship tennis witheth 
great net star is the kind you need to help ai ; 
through your own strenuous sets. 
Keds are built for durability, to withstand § “4 
the punishment any player is bound to give 
ildon ‘ * his shoes. The “Scientific Last’’ makes Keds 
oo # aaa ee 2 fit normal healthy feet. The “Shock-Proof" 
the court le lessens fatigue as it sustains the all-important 
muscular spring for pounding from net to backline, 
This feature is particularly valuable for players who 
use concrete courts. The new ‘Flexible Arch Cush. 
ion,” built into several of the Keds models, gives: 
extra support to the arch that needs it. The number 
of models and the range of prices assure you a 
ideal Keds for your tennis needs. a 





Actual impression of 
Bill Tilden’s foot, show- ' » 
ing how exactly the Keds ' KEDS 4 
last conforms SCIENTIFIC ag 

LAST 











WINDSOR 


An attractively priced, well- 
built oxford. Shock - Proof 


MAJESTIC 


A lace-to-toe type of oxford 
equipped with the Flexible 
Arch Cushion. Duck insole. 
Smooth vulcanized crepe 


TRIUMPH 
A lightweight outed with 
the Flexible Arch Cushion. 
Duck insole and loose lining, 
Vulcanized crepe sole. 


KEDS 
FLEXIBLE 
ARCH 
CUSHION 


insole. AS 


=" CHAMPION 
A low priced oxford with vul- 


canized crepe sole. Shock- 
Proof insole. 


RAMPART 


Moderately priced oxford of the 
lace-to-toe type. Shock-Proof in- 
sole. Vulcanized crepe sole. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








United States Rubber Company 
, geen 
The Natural Shoe for Growing Feet 


SUPREME 


A fine shoe at a moderate 
price. Shock-Proof insole. 
Smooth vulcanized crepe 
sole. White or navy blue. J 


A serviceable oxford at anex- 
tremely low price. Rugged 
corrugated sole. Shock- 
Proof insole. White, brown, 
or black. 


S KEDS 


SHOCK-PROOF INSOLE” 


71 styles for 71 individual preferences + They are not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoes. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. » FOOTWEAR DIVISION + 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





